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By Latra H. Pickett 
AND DuRALDE BorEN 
East Texas State Normal School 


HIS book records the radical change that has 
taken place in the theories and practices of 
primary education within the last few years. 

It shows the complete change in the spirit and at- 
mosphere, as well as in the material and methods 
employed. 


The authors discuss the principles underlying early 
childhood education and present a wealth of con- 
crete illustrations showing what these principles 
mean and how these ideals may be realized in every- 
day schoolroom practice. The experiments which 
they record in detail were carried out with three 
different groups of children. 


A curriculum is outlined for both the kindergarten 
and the first grade, based on projects which are 
fully described. In the appendix are suggestive lists 
of poems, stories, songs, and games with informa- 
tion as to names of the firms where they may be 
secured, 
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A FORWARD LOOK 


We are using this week an editorial on the 
meeting at Terre Haute, Indiana, December 6 
and 7%, on Teacher Training in the United 
States. We are also using a really great 
article by David Felmley, State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 

January 10 we will use an equally important 
article by Charles McKenny, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, on “The Professional and Academic 
Equipment of the Member of the Teachers 
College Faculty.” It is one of the most search- 
ing presentations of the Teacher Training 
situation that we have ever seen. 

January 17 we will use another masterful 
article by Guy E. Maxwell, State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minnesota, on “ Standards for 
Teachers Colleges.” This is the first adequate 
presentation of the subject that has anywhere 
been made. 

January 24 will have one of the most bril- 
liant and uncompromising statements yet writ- 
ten in defence of the best education of all 
children by the best prepared teachers for all 
children by John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Missouri, 
whose topic will be “Elements Hostile to the 
Teachers College.” 
should read this article. 

January 31 will have an article by John F. 
Sims, president, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
Teachers College, on “ The Ideal Equipment for 


Every teacher in Atnerica 


the Teachers College.” This is a faithful pres- 
entation of the responsibility of the state to 
have as good buildings and equipment as the 
institution needs, and especially should the 
dormitories educate the teacher students how 
to get the most out of life by living to best 
effect. 

February 7, Ambrose L. Suhrie, dean, School 
of Education, Cleveland, will have an article on 
“The Teachers College as a Professional 
School,” in which he has a vision of an ideal 
Teacher Training institution. 


DR. CORSON’S ARTICLE 


Dr. O. T. Corson knew Warren G. Harding 
as a friend, as political and fraternal associate, 
as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, as United 
States Senator, and as President of the 
United States, and in the article in this issue 
of the Journal of Education he writes with 
fervent affection. 

For more than thirty years we have known 
O. T. Corson intimately. His is an unusual per- 
sonality, with comradeship dominant. 

To have known Corson and Henry Houck 
in their genial comradeship was a privilege. 
To have known Dr. Corson and Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer as professional pals was to see an 
entirely different side of Corson. With Houck 
he was a roistering college chum, ready for 
pranks and frolics. With Dr. Schaeffer he was 
a reverent admirer. 

Dr. Corson can be an educational statesman, 
or prosecuting attorney when sky-line adven- 
turers are assailing the tried and the true in 
educational righteousness, and he can be an 
ardent crusader for the new in spiritualizing 
education. 

We have heard his merciless satire in 
excoriating some pedagogical intruder in the 
afternoon, and reach the seventh heaven of 
inspiration in the evening as he reverently 
portrayed George H. Palmer’s “Ideals in 
Teaching.” 

He is righteously conventional when cross- 
questioning the right of some individualistic 
deformer to demoralize traditions, and has 
heroic personality when sitting in judgment as 
to the rights of the child in home and school. 

O. T. Corson is one of the most interesting 
critics, most loyal defender of pedagogical 
truth, most inspiring of leaders in any crusade. 

Because of all that he is, and because of our 
appreciation and admiration for near a third 
of a century, we reprint from the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly his noble tribute to his friend, 
Warren G. Harding. 
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IDEAL COMMUNITY MEETING 

Dedham, Massachusetts, will have a notable 
educational meeting on January 11. The meet- 
ing itself will be of compelling interest, with 
addresses by Miss Olive M. Jones, president of 
the National Education Association, a highly 
effective speaker, and Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, the recently inaugurated president of 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C., one of the most brilliant educational 
speakers of the country. The committee of 
arrangements is certain that about fifty 
teachers will go out from Boston school dis- 
tricts adjoining Dedham and as many more 
will come from Walpole, and nearly as many 
from Hyde Park and Dover. It will be the 
most important educational meeting held in 
Dedham or vicinity in many a month. 

Nothing sells education to a community like 
leadership that provides a meeting like this in 
Dedham. 


LOS ANGELES WINS 

Los Angeles is to have a full-fledged State 
College. This has been made possible by the 
vote of the Board of Regents of the State 
University upon advice of President Campbell 
of the State University. Dr. E. C. Moore, 
now Dean of the Branch of the State Univer- 
sity, will be president of the college. In Sep- 
tember there will be a four-year course for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. There will be 
an enlarged faculty fully equipped for the ex- 
tensive curriculum. This enlargement was in- 
evitable and much credit is due President 
Campbell for being big enough and_ broad 
enough to recognize this. 


“No community has a right to permit a child to be 
robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 
THE WEAKNESS OF NEWNESS 

We know of no one who places more em- 
phasis upon the significance of “the new” than 
do we. It is the new twig that makes timber. 
We once spent a day at the salesmanship 
school of the International Harvester Company, 
the day when expert teachers of salesmanship 
were teaching some forty young men to sell 
“ Planters.” 

“None of you will want to sell ‘ Planters’ 
because the price is so little, but remember 
this, there will be no market for ‘ Harvesters’ 
if no ‘Planters’ are sold,” said the teacher. 
So there must always be the new before there 
can be the mature. 

But the new has slight personal value while 
it is new. The new twigs on the giant red- 
woods of the Eureka country in Northwest 
California, while weaving a new thin layer of 
timber around the trunk of the majestic tree, 
have no value in themselves, even for the fire- 
place. When the new is new its mission is 
under the bark around the great trunk. 

In education the worship of newness is 
weakness unless we worship instead of the 
newness the educational timber that will result 
from the newness. 
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A craze for the new in education is intensi- 
fied weakness just as fear of newness indicates 
atrophiation. In education newness must have 
its experimental stage, and the value of 
the new while it is experimental is a gamble. 
Not until the experimental stage has passed 
into demonstration does a wise educator invest 
therein. No teacher while teaching should ex- 
periment with the new. Teaching is an art, 
studying the value of new ventures is a 
science. The fatal weakness of education is 
failure to distinguish between the art of 
teaching and the science of education. 
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STERLING-REED BILL 

On December 17 Senator Thomas Sterling 
of South Dakota introduced an Education Bill 
practically the same as the Towner-Sterling 
Bill of the sixty-seventh Congress, and on the 
same day Daniel Alden Reed of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
introduced the same bill in the House of 
Representatives, and it will be known as the 
Sterling-Reed Education Bill. 

Mr. Reed, a Republican of Dunkirk, N. Y.,. 
was first elected to the sixty-sixth Congress, 
re-elected in 1918, and re-elected in 1920 with 
40,000 majority, which for 1920 was a Repub- 
lican wonder. No one on the Education Com- 
mittee of Congress could be of greater service 
than can Mr. Reed, who is as personally popu- 
lar as he is politically famous in this Congress. 

The following are members of Senate and 
House Committees: Education and Labor 
Committee, Senate—William E. Borah,. 
R., chairman, Boise, Idaho; Thomas Sterling, 
R., Vermillion, S.D.; Lawrence C. Phipps, R., 
Denver, Colorado; Smith W. Brookhart, R., 
Washington, Iowa; James Couzens, R., De- 
troit, Michigan; Porter H. Dale, R., Island 
Pond, Vt.; Andrieus A. Jones, D., East Las Vegas,. 
New Mexico; David I. Walsh, D., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Thaddeus Caraway, D., Jonesboro, 
Arkansas; Woodbridge N. Ferris, D., Big 
Rapids, Michigan; Royal S. Copeland, D., New 
York, New York. Education Committee,. 
House—Frederick W. Dallinger, R., chairman, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Daniel Alden Reed, R., Dun- 
kirk, New York; Edward J. King, R., Gales- 
burg, Illinois; John M. Robsion, R., Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky; William P. Holaday, R., 
Georgetown, Illinois; Frederick G. Fleetwood,. 
R., Morrisville, Vermont; George Walsh, R..,. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert Bacon, R., West- 
bury, New York; B. G. Lowrey, D., Blue 
Mountain, Miss.; Henry St. George Tucker,. 
D., Lexington, Virginia; Robert L. Doughton, 
D., Laurel Springs, N.C.; William W. Hastings,. 
D., Tahlequah, Oklahoma; R. Lee Moore, D..,. 
Statesboro, Georgia; R.E.L. Allen, D., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Loring M. Black, Jr., D.,. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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The general topic of the Chicago meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, February 
24-28, will be “ Recent Achievements in Ameri- 
can Education, and the Next Forward Steps.” 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


The Indiana State Normal School at Terre 
Haute, Hon. L. N. Hines, principal, had an un- 
usually successful centennial celebration of 
teacher training in the United States, Decem- 
ber 6-7. 

The presiding officers of the five sessions 
were: President John W. Carr, State Normal 
School, Murray, Ky.; President L. C. Lord, 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; 
President J. E. McGilvrey, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio; President J. Stanley Brown, 
State Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois; and 
President F. A. Cotton, State Normal School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

There were fourteen elaborate addresses. 
The only failure to appear was in the case 
of Dr. J. G. Crabbe of Greeley, Colorado, and 
his place was ably taken by Dean H. C. Min- 
nich of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, secre- 
tary of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, of which Dr. Crabbe was to have 
spoken as president. Professionally there was 
no appreciable loss of facts in the substitution 
of the secretary for the president. 

The presiding officers were masters of the 
art of presiding. They knew every one on 
their program, and they knew that every dele- 
gate knew every one introduced, hence they 
merely made an interesting statement on the 
general proposition to be discussed, and 
avoided all extravagant statements regarding 
the speakers. It was really refreshing pre- 
siding. 

“ The editor of the Journal of Education of 
Boston spoke of the teacher training done by 
Samuel Read Hall in Concord, Vermont, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, and Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. Later, at the luncheon, Principal 
E. E. Silver of the State Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire, spoke more particu- 
larly of Mr. Hall’s school at Plymouth. 

President W. P. Morgan, Illinois 

Teachers College at Macomb, 


State 
portrayed 


the growth of the State Normal Schools. 

President D. B. Waldo, Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, made a forceful state- 
ment of the desired co-operation between State 
Teachers Colleges and the College and Univer- 
sity Department of Education. 

Dean Ambrose L. Suhrie, Cleveland School 
of Education, magnified the Teachers College 
as a professional school. 

State Superintendent B.J. Burris of Indiana 
had a vision of the next step toward better 
schools as viewed by a_ state superin- 
tendent. 

President Guy E. Maxwell, State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minnesota, presented stand- 
ards for the Teachers College. President John 
R. Kirk, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri, handled without gloves “ Elements 
Hostile to the Teachers College.” President 
John F. Sims, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, described the ideal physical 
equipment for the Teachers College. President 
Charles McKenny, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, outlined the professional 
and academic equipment of the member of 
the Teachers College faculty. 

President William B. Owen, Chicago Nor- 


‘mal College, drew the lines of future progress. 


The luncheon speaking was brilliant. . The 
music interspersed was artistic and inspirational. 
The concert by the State Normal School musi- 
cians, directed by Professors Tilson and Bry- 
ant, was the high-water mark musically. 

The culmination of the anniversary celebra- 
tion was the educational historical pageant 
under the direction of J. L. McBrien of the 
Terre Haute institution, and no one can do- 
that directing better than Professor McBrien, 
who adds to the artistic skill a fervency which 
no one seems to have in such abundance. 

We give this week at length the remarkable 
address by President David Felmley of the 
Illinois State Normal University at Normal. 


DR. FINLEY AND CHILD WELFARE 


It is cause for educational, civic, and industrial 
rejoicing that Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the New York Times, has accepted 
the presidency of the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
because that society is one of the chief factors 
in promoting the interests of children in all 
phases of their needs in home and school, on 
the street and at work and play. Charles F. 
Powlison, general secretary, has made the 


National Child Welfare Association one of the 
most influential organizations in the country. 
Dr. John H. Finley brings to the Association 
unprecedented experience, having been the 
president of Knox College in Illinois, the 
editor of McClure’s Magazine in its prime, the 
president of the College of New York City, 
state commissioner of New York, and had edi- 
torial responsibility on one of the world’s 
greatest newspapers. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 


January 3, 1924 


DIARY— (IX.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Three days’ rain, melted snow coming out of 
the mountains in torrents and high water in 
the valley has made me somewhat anxious 
about my schools in the lowlands. But even 
floods can not last always. The county road- 
master told me this morning that I can go 
anywhere now. He has replaced the bridges 
over the small streams and the river has gone 
home after its rampage. It is wonderful what 
a help this same roadmaster is in my work. 
Good roads and good schools go hand in hand. 

Sam, Paul Bunyan and I lost no time in 
driving over to Riverside. It was a cold, damp 
drive around and through the hopyards so 
recently inundated, and when we reached the 
school we hurried in, anticipating the comfort 
of a warm fire. A dismal picture greeted our 
eyes. The high water had filled the basement 
and come into the schoolroom nearly to the 
top of the desks. A considerate farmer, while 
out in a boat trying to rescue a portion of his 
herd of swine, had stopped long enough to take 
the children’s books to a place of safety before 
the water reached them. The house had been 
serubbed to remove the mud which shovels and 
hoes could not get, and was still wet. The fire 
Was out and the kindling sulking in a corner. 
The teacher set about making a new fire, but 
she was more helpless than Robinson Crusoe 
on his island. The children were busy on 
a test on the work of the term. As I went 
about among them I noticed one with a par- 
ticularly engaging smile. He looked like a 
large edition of a fat baby plastered with mud 
from the crown of his head to the soles of 
his leaky shoes. When the teacher’s back was 
turned he whispered to me: “ Excuse my looks. 
I fell off a floating log at noon and got this 
mud on me. I don’t wear it all the time.” 

The teacher struck her seventh and last 
match in a futile attempt to get a blaze from 
the obstreperous kindling. She wanted to 
wreck vengeance on someone, and my fat 
friend was her handiest victim. “ John,” she 
snapped, “have you a match?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” and John rolled his pon- 
derous body about while he explored his array 
of pockets. He found the match and proffer- 
ing it, said: “Do you want me to make that 
fire, teacher? ” 

“No,” with another snap, “ get on with your 
test.” 

“All right, just as you say,” said John with 
a sigh accepting the inevitable. I noticed that 
he winked at Sam as he turned to the despised 
test. That wink meant: “ Women think they 
can get along without us men, but they can’t, 
can they?” 

John made a pretense of “ getting on” with 


the test, whenever the teacher looked in 
his direction, until recess. He took advantage 
of her consultation with me at that time and 
soon coaxed the sickly flame into a roaring 
fire in the rusty old stove, and things became 
quite comfortable considering the  mois- 
ture thereabouts. 

I fell in love with John. I do not know what 
grade he made in that test, but I suppose it 
was low enough to cause the teacher to keep 
him in at recess the next day to rewrite it. But 
he could have made the fire with seven matches 
and had six remaining. “Teacher” could have 
saved all that nagging by letting him do the 
thing that he really could do. The satisfaction 
in his achievement in fire-building would have 
spurred him on to. conquer the test. Boys, 
especially fat boys, like to do things to help 
the teacher, and I, as a’ teacher, am just lazy 
enough to let them feel I could not run the 
school plant without’them. It saves so many 
tardy and absent marks “© my attendance 
register. 

I wonder what punishment should be meted 


out to a school board which will not -Provide — 


supplementary readers for the first grade, 
when said first grade has been so well tavght 
that the pupils are clamoring for reading 
material and the year not yet half gone. >! 
think putting each of the members on a high 
seat, his feet missing connection with the floor 
by two and one half inches, requiring him to 
sit there without communication with his 
fellow men for four hours each day, five days 
in the week, four weeks in the month, and 
nine months in the year, and giving him a 
patent medicine almanac as the sole source of 
entertainment, would be about right and 
might cause a change of heart in him. But I 
am not authorized to pass judgment and pro- 
nounce sentence in the case, so we are going 
to have a pie social at Mayfield school and sell 
pies enough to buy all the readers we need. Is 
it wicked to hope that some of the good cooks 
at Mayfield will bake wild dreams of distress 
into some of those pies? 

There are only six pupils at Silver Craig. 
They act like frightened sheep when I first 
go in because they do not see visitors often, 
so I tell them a story to make them laugh 
before I ask about their work. What fine 
lubricating oil a good story is! 

The teacher is a young girl just out of the 
teachers’ training course of the high school. 
She looked wonderfully clean and neat. No 
paint nor plucked eyebrows there. Just whole- 
some sincerity, that quality so desirable in a 
rural teacher. I left her at the noon hour, 
and in saying good-bye, I whispered: “I like 
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your dress. It is very pretty and so becoming 
to you.” Her eyes brightened and her face 
flushed as she said: “Oh, do you really think 
so? I was afraid you would think I did not 
dress well enough. This is only a fifteen-cent 
gingham, and my mother made it all by 
hand.” I learned that she was the sole sup- 
port of her mother, and that the dear old lady 
was keeping house for her in a little abandoned 
hut near the school. Her salary is only eighty 
dollars a month, and she puts aside sixty dol- 
lars of it so that she can go to the normal 
school next year. That little fifteen-cent ging- 
ham dress looks like the gown of a king’s 
daughter to me now. 

It is said that love makes the world go 
‘round. Perhaps that is true, my _ science 
teacher to the contrary, but without a doubt 
the writing of amorous missives to one an- 
other by her pupils will sometimes make a 
teacher’s head go ’round before she solves the 
problem created by such a proceeding. 

When we drove up to the Cedar Lake school 
today the teacher was desperate. During a 
short recess she told me how she had tried to 
combat silliness coupled with vulgarity in her 
pupils, but that Cupid had camped in her school- 
‘room and she was at her wit’s end. Then she 
showed me some of the notes to which she had, 
in some way known only to prowling teachers, 
fallen heir. 

After glancing through them I said: “It #s 
not Cupid but Satan who has set up camp.” 

I placed the offending notes among some 
written exercises upon which I wished to com- 
ment when the children resumed their 
work. 

When the psychological moment arrived I 
praised and criticized the papers I held, and 
finally, accidentally (?) came upon the notes. 
I looked them over with great solemnity, and 
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then scanned the room for the authors. It was 
easy to pick them out. Little ten and twelve 
year old children they were. 

I said: “ Some of you know what I am hold- 
ing here in my hands. Those who want me to 
read these notes aloud hold up your hands.” 

Every innocent hand went up. Every guilty 
head went down. 

“It will have to be unanimous if I read them 
to you,” I continued, 

“But since it is not I will tell you what I 
am willing to do. I'll take them to my office 
and put them in a pigeonhole in my desk 
where no one will find them. If I hear of any 
more such writing I shall bring them back 
and read them to you and your parents, for I 
think the parents will be interested, too. Those 
who approve of this plan please raise your 
hands.” 

The innocent grinned and the hands of the 
guilty went up. 

When school was out and the pupils had 
gone the teacher said: “You have won. I 
know there will be no more trouble, and I 
shall sleep soundly tonight.” 

Those little missives bordering on vulgarity 
—harvest of seed sown in pure little minds by 
some evilly inclined older associate—repose in 
the promised obscure pigeonhole tonight. I 
think there will be no occasion to bring them 
to light again. It was the magic word 
parents that did it. If teachers and parents 
would only work together how easy it all 
would be! But parents are afraid of teachers 
and teachers are afraid of parents, and when 
that condition prevails bedlam breaks loose. It 
is an age-old problem, so what is the use to 
worry about it tonight? I am going to 
pop some corn and bring up some apples, read 
a story, and then go to bed to get ready for 
another day. 


THE CLOCK WILL TICK IT AWAY 


NIXON WATERMAN 


Mid the many tasks the years impose, 
Come blithe and blissful times, 
And strewn through a world of rustic prose 
Are ripples of restful rhymes. 
But the joys we deem the dearest, seem 
The shortest in their stay, 
For we never can get a day so sweet 
But the clock will tick it away, away, 
The clock will tick it away. 


But if pleasure must hurry so quickly past, 
Ther sorrow must do the same. 

And a word of praise is sure to last 
As long as a word of blame. 

And there’s never a night so void of light 
But it wakes to a golden day, 

For we haven't a grief so broad or brief 
But the clock will tick it away, away, 

The clock will tick it away. 


—In “Girls.” 
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THE COLLEGIATE RANK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


DAVID FELMLEY 


The normal school under this name or some 
equivalent title has been established in all lands 
where there exists a system of state-supported 
schools. It is a vital part of the public-school 
system, because well-trained teachers are a 
prime requisite for efficient schools. 

The normal school is not the exclusive 
agency for the training of teachers, but it the 
state’s chief agent; and as such it must estab- 
lish the standards, set up the ideals, build up 
the professional spirit, and send out the men 
and women whose call is to educational 
leadership. The logic that justifies the normal 
school on the ground that the state must pre- 
pare its own teachers carries with it irresistibly 
the inference that to perform its legitimate 
function the normal school must make pro- 
vision for the adequate training of teachers 
fitted to direct or perform the work of every 
phase of the common school from the kinder- 
garten through its culmination in the public 
high school; not that each separate institution 
should train all kinds of teachers, but that the 
normal school system of a state should cover 
the entire field. 

In its early days in New England the nor- 
mal school confined its attention chiefly to the 
common branches; for little else was taught in 
the common schools. Secondary education 
eighty years ago was carried on almost 
exclusively in private academies. The normal 
schools of the Middle West began with a broader 
curriculum including the “higher branches ” 
taught in the town and village schools fifty 
years ago. But the terms common school or 
public school have today a larger content than 
eighty, fifty, or even twenty years years ago. 
The teacher in all grades has a broader field, 
needs a large vision. The new researches, the 
new discoveries in science, the new impulses 
toward nature-study springing from the needs 
of a better agriculture, the new demands for 
vocational training, the new problems in 
society, the new questions and duties in our 
international relations, the widening range of 
literature—all the stirring ideas of our ex- 
panding civilization are pushing down into the 
common school. The training of teachers 
means more than it ever did before, and the 
normal school has a larger opportunity, a larger 
responsibility. 

The normal school to live must grow; its 
ideals are not to be determined nor its activity 
bounded by the horizon of twenty years ago. 
The meaning of education has broadened with 
the increased complexity of modern life, the 
word teacher has a wider significance, and the 
term normal school must have an enlarging 
content commensurate with the 
ideals of our education. 

The normal school has in its history been a 


expanding 


growing institution in attendance, in financial 
support, in public esteem, and in its standards. 
The one year beyond the elementary school 
required for its diploma in 1840 had grown to 
six years by the end of the century. In other 
words in the length of its course it had be- 
come a junior college. 

Since 1900 more than half of the state nor- 
mal schools have introduced full four-year 
curriculums beyond the four-year high school 
course, and have become full-fledged colleges, 
so far as the length of their curriculums can 
make them such. In this period of twenty- 
three years we find that the per capita cost 
of public education has doubled, even after due 
allowance is made for the shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. The number 
of students in high schools has more than 
quadrupled. These are housed in our noblest 
buildings, finer than our churches or our court- 
houses. These new palatial structures are 
equipped with gymnasiums, furniture, apparatus, 
libraries, textbooks, victrolas, and appliances 
for visual education of a quality and extent 
undreamed of a quarter century ago. Is it 
expected that the one vital factor, the teacher, 
shall show no improvement? 

This lengthening of the normal school 
course to four years has been inevitable in the 
development of public education. But this ex- 
pansion of the normal school involves in- 
creased costs, just as the expansion of our 
public schools has involved increased costs. 
Better laboratories and libraries, better equip- 
ment and apparatus, better prepared and bet- 
ter paid professors are necessary. Conse- 
quently, this expansion in these days when the 
hard pressed farmer is appealing for a reduc- 
tion of taxes meets with resistance in the 
appropriations committees of legislatures. 

The objection most frequently heard is that 
it is the distinct function of the normal school 
to train elementary teachers, that the training 
of high school teachers, special teachers, and 
supervisors of all kinds should be left to the 
colleges and universities. The vital question 
is: Is it for the best interest of the public 
school system as a whole that the normal 
school be thus limited to the preparation of 
elementary teachers? 

The normal school is distinctly a profes- 
sional school. The training which it gives, if 
it performs its proper function, is distinctive in 
character and different in kind from that im- 
plied in general education. Only incidentally 
not primarily is a liberal education obtained 
ina normal school. The converse of this propo- 
sition is equally true, that adequate training 
for teaching as a profession can not be merely 
a feature of a course whose chief aim is a 
general education. 
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Teaching is a profession calling for the 
highest devotion, patriotism, and unselfish en- 
deavor. Its professional spirit is a spirit of 
consecration. This spirit can not be developed 
in a school or department which is merely an 
adjunct of an institution whose chief interests 
are economic and industrial, or the mere de- 
velopment of personal culture. 

High school teachers should be trained in 
the same environment as elementary teachers. 
Both need the same love of children, the same 
knowledge of the problems of childhood and 
youth. Both need a comprehension of the 
entire scheme of education provided by the 
public schools. To educate these teachers in 
separate schools with different aims, methods, 
standards, and traditions results in a serious 
break in spirit, in method, and in the charac- 
ter of the work as the child passes to the 
high school. Furthermore, this separate train- 
ing begets an exclusive educational caste. Our 
schools are already suffering from 
the presence of this cleavage be- 
tween the professional aristocracy 
of the high school and the com- 
monalty of the grades. 

Principals and superintendents 
should be trained in a professional 
atmosphere where the same ideals 
are set up, the same philosophy 
expounded, the same _ principles 
and methods taught, as are 
taught to the teachers who are 
to work under their leadership. 

Special teachers of music, art, 
manual training, home economics, 
commercial branches, and the like 
will prove more efficient when 
they study their specialties in vital relation to 
the other branches of the school curriculum. 

Teachers of all grades can be best equipped 
in institutions whose faculties are in touch 
with the problems of childhood and adoles- 
cence, where all the instructors consider pro- 
fessional education of high value and where all 
the students look upon teaching as an occupa- 
tion worthy of the highest talent, character, 
and attainment. 

The public school is the nursery of our 
democracy. Its teachers ought to be thor- 
oughly democratic in their convictions, sym- 
pathies, and behavior. For that reason they 
should be trained in institutions where merit, 
not money, is the passport to popularity, where 
extravagant expenditure is so rare as to be un- 
fashionable, and where exclusive social organ- 
izations do not flourish. 

It is less expensive to the state, as well as 
to the parents, to educate teachers in the 
normal schools, where plain living and high 
thinking are still somewhat in vogue. 

Others argue in this fashion: “Since the 
training of elementary teachers is the exclusive 
work of the normal school, it ought not to 
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invade other fields until it has completed this 
task. Less than one-fourth of the elementary 
teachers in the Middle West are normal school 
graduates. Until this condition is remedied 
the normal schools should not compete with 
the colleges in training high school teachers.” 

The answer is that it is not the fault of the 
normal schools that not every elementary 
teacher is a thoroughly trained graduate. Only 
in a few districts is it necessary to graduate 
from a normal school in order to obtain a 
teacher’s license and a position to teach. -In 
most states still an examination based almost 
entirely upon a general elementary and high 
school education will secure these. How many 
students would attend law schools, medical 
schools, schools of pharmacy, nursing, and 
the like if an examination based upon a general 
education would admit one to the practice of 
the profession and ready employment? 

Most. of the teachers in our better high 
schools are educated in colleges 
and universities. These institu- 
tions through the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools deny the accredited 
relation to high schools unless 
they employ teachers with de- 
grees. This compels the prospec- 
tive high school teacher to attend 
college, but there is no require- 
ment of any sort demanding that 
the prospective elementary teacher 
shall attend a normal school. The 
only inducement held out is the 
obtaining or renewing of a 
teacher’s license without examina- 
tion, or the prospect of obtaining 
a position in a school system where normal 
school training is preferred. 

The vast majority of the school boards do 
not require normal school training. By most 
of them no recognition of such training is 
made in salary schedules. Where any recog- 
nition exists, two years at the normal school 
usually count for no more than two years of 
experience in teaching. That is, the teacher 
who spends $1,200.00 or more on her normal 
school course is in the same rank as the 
teacher who has earned $1,500.00 or more 
while gaining her two years of experience. 

The college is able to say to the high school 
graduate: “Come and spend four years with 
us, and we can assure you a teaching position 
where pay is best, hours shortest, responsi- 
bility lightest, social position highest. Without 
us you can not get the position.” - 

The normal school may say: “If you spend 
two years with us you will gain insight into 
your work, higher skill, keener interest, inner 
satisfaction; but I can promise you no light 
work, no pecuniary or social advantages be- 
cause of your coming.” 

Normal schools in self-defence must con- 
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tinue to teach courses that will attract pros- 
pective high school teachers and village prin- 
cipals. To bound its work by the horizon of 
the elementary school is to lose its young men 
and the most ambitious young women. The 
normal schools of New England and city 
training schools everywhere are witness to the 
truth of this statement. 

A note on the development of our high 
schools in the Middle West may be to the 
point 

Nearly all of them have developed since the 
Civil War. Before that our secondary schools 
were of the private academy type. With the 
growth of our free school system, in our 
larger cities the academies were replaced by 
public high schools of the same general pat- 
tern. For these, college-trained men and 
women were sought as teachers. In the vil- 
lage schools classes in algebra, geometry, rhe- 
toric, general history, physiology, botany, and 
natural philosophy were taught from time to 
time in the “high room.” The early normal 
school graduates found ready employment in 
these village schools. Along in the seventies 
in the last century the towns and larger vil- 
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In developing into an institution with four- 
year courses and in taking on the title 
“teachers’ college” the normal school must 
not forget that it is dedicated to a great pro- 
fessional service, and must see to it that it does 
not take over any feature of the traditional 
college that is incompatible with this service. 
College fraternities and sororities, the hazing 
of freshmen or unpopular students, excessive 
devotion to football, the Frankenstein of col- 
lege athletics, medieval methods in the class- 
room, and medieval subjects in the curriculum 


‘have no place in the teachers’ college. The 


college professor may think it more noble to 
teach calculus than to teach arithmetic, but 
he will not do for a normal school. 

The college gives degrees. Our ambitious 
youth have come to regard the degree as a 
symbol of intellectual attainment, as a badge 
of honor and distinction. We must grant 
them; yet there is no one of us, I suspect, but 
at times regrets the extent to which this 
artificial incentive perverts and destroys the 
natural desire for knowledge for its own sake. 
The degree from a professional school, whether 
of law, medicine, divinity, or education, should 


Business is conducted on so vast a scale that the broadening effects of higher edu- 


cation write a large figure—Charles M. Schwab. 


lages organized their high schools with printed 
courses of study, graduation exercises, and 
diplomas, but teachers of the same type were 
still employed. Along in the eighties the uni- 
versities following the example of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan began to standardize and 
accredit these town high schools, gradually in- 
sisting upon four-year courses, and standard 
college preparation for the teachers. Finally 
the establishment and growth of the North 
Central Association has made these require- 
ments general and presented to the normal 
schools the alternative of lengthening their 
courses to four years or abandoning the high 
school field. 

The Teachers College is the answer to this 
demand of the North Central Association. 

In providing a four-year curriculum the 
teachers’ college does not recommend that this 
length of professional preparation should 
always precede beginning to teach. 

As it is, about half of the young women 
graduating from the normal schools do not 
teach longer than six years. Two years of 
professional preparation is enough for the 
elementary teacher to begin with. It will not 
pay the state to give a longer preliminary 
training, nor will it pay these young women 
as a rule to take it. The women who con- 
tinue in the work should return in summer 
school or for the full year to gratify their pro- 
fessional ambition or to meet the requirements 
of principalships or other choice positions to 
which they may aspire. 


be distinctly a professional degree. Some of 
us upon finding that our colleges have legal 
power to grant degrees, copy the degrees of 
the liberal colleges. Such degrees, while emi- 
nently respectable,are colorless. We should 
resolutely assert the dignity and worth of our 
professional education. We should have faith 
that we can make our own degrees worth 
while, rather than seek to share the prestige 
that liberal arts colleges have won for B.A. or 
B.S. or Ph.B. 

Let us examine in greater detail what a 
professional degree should stand for, or in 
other words what is meant by a “trained 
teacher.” 

Three factors contribute to the accomplished 
teacher: natural aptitude, education, experi- 
ence. We still hear much of the born teacher, 


but in teaching, as in all other callings, native | 


talent is developed by studies and perfected 
by experience. 

We use the term teacher-training, because 
we recognize that teaching is an art in which 
skill is to be acquired rather than a science of 
which knowledge is to be gained. Yet we 
think all of us would rather use the broader 
term, the education of the teacher, which im- 
plies a rational art resting upon scientific 
principles and a larger play of individual initia- 
tive. 

What should this education include? As @ 
basis there should be a liberal high school edu- 
cation with chief emphasis laid upon English, 
the natural sciences, and the social sciences, 
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with due attention to 

handwork. 

include :— 

1. A study of how children learn, with espe- 
cial attention to the relation of sense- 
-perception to imagination, to conception 
and judgment; the relation of attention to 
interest, of interest to knowledge, the 
motor-tendency of ideas as revealed to 
imitation, the laws of habit formation, the 
feelings and sentiments as creating desire 
and moving the will. (Psychology.) 

2. A study of the principles of teaching, of 
classroom procedure, observed in 
superior teachers and justified by psycho- 
logical laws. (General Method.) 

3. A study of the school, its structure and 
administration as the organized instrument 
of education. In this study are included 
school buildings and their equipment, and 
all questions of school hygiene with their 
basis in physiology. (School Management.) 

4. An inquiry into educational aims, and the 
functions of the various studies, school 
exercises, and school appliances as factors 
in the development of the child, and the 
realization of our educational ideal. 
(Principles of Education.) 

. A study of the various historic systems of 
national education; the work of educa- 
tional reformers, of the origin of the 
forms, methods, maxims, and studies that 
prevail in our schools. (The History of 
Education.) 

6. A re-examination and reorganization of the 
branches to be taught from the standpoint 
of the developing interest and aptitudes of 
the child. (Special Methods.) 

7. Further practice in the schoolroom arts— 
drawing, construction, singing, reading, 
writing, and public speaking—to improve 
the teacher’s personal skill, to afford a 
better example for imitation, and to enable 
him the better to teach others. (The 
School Arts.) 

8. Studies in sociology, ethics, economics, his- 
tory, literature, and natural science, sub- 
jects for grown-ups, that will minister to 
the deepening interests of the teacher’s 
life, and promote his insight into the aims 
and the problems of education. (Cultural 
Studies.) 

9. Observation and discussion of skilful teach- 
ing, and increasing participation by the 
young teacher under sympathetic guidance 
and constructive criticism of his lesson 
planning, and of his conduct of the various 
types of recitations, to the end that cor- 
rect teaching habits may be formed. His 
voice, position, manner, dress, should be, 
if necessary, objects of friendly criticism. 
If he repeats answers, tolerates slovenly 
or lazy attitudes in himself or his pupils, 
is inaccurate in speech or written work, or 
permits these things in his classes; if he 
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is neglectful of the physical condition of 
his pupils, or fails to adjust himself to 
individual needs or peculiarities; if his own 
lessons and assignments are not carefully 
prepared and fairly well executed, he still 
needs the help of the supervising critic. 
(Practice Teaching.) 
10. Personal contact with skilful teachers, men 
and women of fine personality, of high 
character and consecration, through whose 
inspiration and leadership the young 
teacher may be stimulated to a resolute 
endeavor to attain the highest possible ex- 
cellence. 
These are some of the chief lines along 
which the professional education of the teacher 
moves—an education that begins in the 
teacher-training institution and which should 
continue until he enters upon his pension—his 
final reward in the temporalities of this world. 
The normal school in its program and in its 
instruction has recognized the value of the 
ten points that have just been stated. The 
attention given to the learning process and 
the teaching process, to school organization 
and management, to the thorough mastery and 
professional organization of the common 
branches or other branches to be taught, to 
the schoolroom arts, to observation and prac- 
tice teaching has sharply distinguished the nor- 
mal school from other institutions where 
teachers have been educated. In becoming a 
teacher’s college the normal school must not 
lose this distinctive character. The longer cur- 
riculum will enable it to devote more time to 
the so-called cultural studies, but even these 
should be taught as to teachers. It is not 
proposed to build upon the two-year normal 
school curriculum two years of college work 
as a second story. All the other lines of work, 
as well as the cultural studies, should receive 
increased time and attention. The treatment 
should be more scientific, appealing less to mere 
memory and imitation. 
We must recognize as a fundamental idea 
that college work is not such because of the 
subjects studied, but because of the age, attain- 
ments, and intellectual grasp of its students, 
and because of the aim and method of the 
study. There are only a few of the so-called 
college subjects apart from the foreign lan- 
guages that are not rooted in the elementary 
school. The basic data of physics and biology, 
geography, history, and government, psychol- 
ogy, ethics and economics, are found in the 
every-day experiences of childhood and youth. 
The elementary-school method and material 
in history, geography, science, or literature are 
notably different from the material and method 
of these subjects in high school or college. 
It is the type of question that is to be an- 
swered by a comparison of facts that deter- 
mines whether a subject is being taught on the 
elementary-school level, the high-school level, 
or the college level. 
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In the teachers’ college the same subjects 
will be studied as heretofore in the normal 
school, but more distinctly on what we are 
now calling the college level. Hence the 
teachers’ college will not lose its professional 
character. It will provide for the kindergartner 
as well as for the future college professor. 
Even shorthand and typing, when pursued in a 
curriculum for the training of commercial 
teachers, may count towards a degree as truly 
as the manual exercise of thumbing a lexicon, 
which has occupied so large a space in the 
actual education of teachers of Latin. In 
other words, any four years of work beyond 
the high school that is consistently planned to 
fit a teacher for a definite function the 
public school should be awarded a 
professional degree. There should be no insis- 


in 
system 


tence upon two years of foreign language, or 
a year of higher mathematics, or even fresh- 
man English as a universal requirement, un- 
less these required studies actually function as 
prerequisites or vital factors in the particular 
curriculum of the teacher. 
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all instructors should be familiar with it and 
frequently visit it; many should use it for ob- 
servation lessons in connection with their 
courses; all should expect to find in the 
resourcefulness, the insight and skill of the 
student teachers the practical test of their 
own instruction. 

Next to the practice teaching should rank 
the so-called courses in special method. To 
call these courses in arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, algebra, physiology and:the like method 
courses implies that they have little to do 
with subject matter. This is a_ misleading 
inference. “It is useless to practice with a 
knife and fork unless there are victuals on the 
plate,” said Huxley. We must find the method 
in the subject as well as in the psychology of 
the pupil. Hence these courses should contain 
the subject matter that the student is sure to 
teach. The prospective teacher of mathematics 
has studied geometry in the high school, but 
it is wrong to presume that he can teach it, if we 
proceed to give him trigonometry and analytics 
and calculus. He needs to learn his geometry 
better, to acquire a good deal of new knowl- 


Exclude religion from education and you have no foundation upon which to build 


moral character—Ex-President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. | 


Our state normal schools have generally 
grown away from the one general normal- 
school curriculum. We offer for high school 
graduates two-year and three-year curriculums 
for teachers of lower elementary grades, for 
upper elementary grades, for teachers of vil- 
lage high schools, and in some schools for 
special teachers of the kindergarten, music, the 
fine arts, the industrial arts, home economics, 
agriculture, commercial branches, and physical 
education. The teachers’ college system of a 
state will extend these to four years as fast 
as its means and the number of students will 


justify. 
A four-year curriculum for principals of ele- 
mentary schools will include most of the 


courses taught to lower grade and to upper 
grade teachers. A curriculum for village prin- 
cipals and for superintendents of our smaller 
school systems will be a_ broad curriculuin 
including some work in each major subject in 
the grammar school and high school along 
with courses in school administration. The 
curriculum for high school teachers should con- 
tain a central core of siudies in psychology. 
general method, high school teaching, high 
school administration, English, and the school 
arts, and beyond that a sct of major and minor 
groups of courses that prepare the student for 
particular areas within his high-school field, 

The practical excellence of a teachers’ col- 
lege depends upon its training school, its equip- 
ment, its organization, the intelligence, spirit and 
skil] of the training teachers, ‘This is the most 
important featyre of the entire institution; 
all other departments should face towards it; 


edge relating to it, to see the reason for an 
inductive approach, for the classification and 
order of the propositions, problems, and exer- 
cises, to understand the educational value of 
the subject and the reasons for retaining it 
in the high school curriculum. 

The teacher of nature study is not equipped 
for her work by the study of biology in high 
school and college; nor the teacher of 
general by the general courses in 
physics and chemistry. The particular subject 
matter must be selected, arranged with refer- 
ence to its availability at different seasons in 
the year, the mode of handling it in class exer- 
cises taught. 

The various courses taught under the general 
title in education will vary somewhat in the 
different curriculums. The curriculums intended 
for principals and superintendents will contain 
the largest amount, but even in these there 
should not be over 25 per cent. of the entire 
curriculum devoted to this work. 

The history of education that has bulked so 
large in the programs of colleges has re- 
ceived a prominence all out of proportion to 
value to the young teacher. The historic 
approach to any subject not the best 
approach whether it be science, literature, eco- 
nomics, seciology, music, or education. We 
should first study the facts and principles of 
the subject as we find them today; later we 
may take up the history of it to find how 
things came to he as they are, and whether it 
is wise to alter existing practices that reason 
can not justify, 

} cannot close this paper on the normal 
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school as a collegiate institution without point- 
ing out one important difference. The modern 
college selects its instructors largely because 
of their general scholarship, chiefly because of 
the original “contributions” that they have 
made to the sum total of published knowledge. 
Hence doctors of philosophy are sought for 
professional chairs. The normal school must 
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look rather to personality and skill in teach- 
ing. In spite of all our precepts, our students 
are going to teach in the main as they have 
been taught, so powerful is unconscious imita- 
tion in determining human conduct. There is 
a vast deal of truth in the oft-quoted saying: 
“It makes little difference what you study so 
long as you have the right teacher.” 


YALE’S RECORD 


Yale University is represented by 21,778 
living graduates and 8,177 non-graduates. 
Seventeen and nine-tenths per cent. of the 
graduates, or 3,916, are engaged in the practice 
of law. Second place is held by banking, 
accounting and insurance in which 2,724 are 
listed. Industrial lines are third with 2,134. 
The largest number of non-graduates is en- 
gaged in commercial lines. 

Only 138 graduates, or one-half of one per 
cent., and 469 non-graduates are recorded with- 
out addresses in the new directory. These 
figures compare favorably with the figures for 
1920, when 284 graduates and 832 non-gradu- 
ates were listed without addresses. Innumer- 
able clues have been followed in an attempt 
to reduce the “lost” list to a minimum. 

Groups of 100 or more Yale men are scattered 
in sixteen cities. Minneapolis leads this group- 
ing with 194, and Newark comes last with 
102. Intervening cities in order of numbers 
are Detroit, Denver, Providence, Seattle, 
Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Rochester, N. Y., West Haven, Meriden, Port- 
land, Ore.; New Britain, Albany and St. Paul. 
Cambridge and Stamford have 98 and 96, re- 
spectively, and New London, Indianapolis, 
Tokio and Montclair have 86, 84, 82, and 81, 
each. Those having between 70 and 80° alumni 
are Milwaukee, Syracuse, Louisville, Columbus, 
Derby, Worcester, Norwich, Honolulu, Plain- 
field, Evanston, Greenwich, and Paris, France, 
which has 71. The sixty-or-more group in- 
cludes Ansonia and East Orange with 69 each, 
Dayton, Berkeley, Pasadena, Wallingford, Lon- 
don, England; Milford, Toledo, and Scranton, 
which has 61. The fifty-or-more group is 
represented by Bristol and Yonkers, with 59 
each, and Atlanta, Middletown, Omaha, Strat- 
ford, New Orleans, Brookline, Mass.; Auburn, 
New Rochelle and Dallas, in order of numbers. 

New York city is the home of 4,414 Yale 
men, the largest number in any city. New 
Haven is second with 2,428. Chicago and 
Hartford have 954 and 655, respectively, and 
Brooklyn, Washington, Bridgeport, and Cleve- 
land have 463, 450, 438, and 417 each. Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Pittsburgh fall within the 
three-hundred-or-more groups, having 394, 374 
and 371 alumni. The two-hundred-or-more 
group includes Waterbury with 296, Buffalo 
with 290, Los Angeles with 282, St. Louis with 


247, and Cincinnati and San Francisco with 
218 and 202 each. 

Foreign countries are represented by 1,001 
Yale men who are distributed as follows: Asia, 
375; Europe, 274; Insular Countries, 58; South 
America, 44; and Africa, 30. Of the 375 men 
in Asia, 181 are in China; 134 in Japan; 35 in 
India; and the remainder in other countries. 
In the European group England has 98; France, 
82; Italy, Germany, and Wales 19, 11 and 10, 
respectively. Statistics for the other foreign 
groups show that there are 32 in the West 
Indies, 19 in South Africa, 14 in Chili, and 
10 in Australia. 

The number of Yale men in Canada shows 
an increase of 30 over that in 1920, the total 
being 180. In Mexico the number has grown 
100 per cent. The larger number recorded 
with addresses in Europe, 274 as compared 
with 181, may be attributed to the work which 
Americans are doing in relief organizations 
and reconstruction, and to the increasing num- 
ber of foreign students attending the pro- 
fessional schools of the university. 

Although in the graduate occupational 
groups, education and welfare work is in fourth 
place, having 2,478, there is an increase of 
305 over the 1920 figures as compared with 
107 in law, 289 in banking, and 168 in industrial 
work. Engineering, with 1,962, shows only a 
slight change, but commercial enterprises have 
increased from 1,840 to 2,141. 

The number of graduates in each occupation 
is as follows: Law, 3,916; industrial enterprises 
(manufacturing, etc.), 2,634; education, 2,388; 
commercial enterprises, 2,141; banking (com- 
mercial and investment), 2,082; commercial 
engineering, 1,316; medicine, 1,514; ministry, 
1,210; insurance, 557; authors, editors, jour- 
nalists and reporters, 467; farming and ranch- 
ing, 443; science, 440; forestry, 263; art and 
architecture, 251; advertising, 214; government, 
191; transportation, 187; military or naval ser- 
vice, 100; welfare work, 90; communication 
(telégraph, telephone and radio service), 87; 
accounting, 85; public utilities, 59; and music, 
51. 

Commercial lines claim the largest number 
of non-graduates, but the other groups cor- 
respond with the grduate list in order of num- 
bers. They are as follows: Commercial, 988; 
industrial, 953; banking, etc., 852; education, 
823; engineering, 459; and law, 430. 
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IDEALS AND DANGERS OF SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING 


THOMAS F, WALLACE 


[American Bankers Association.] 


School Savings Banking in our public schools 
has now reached a point where it has ceased 
to be classed as an educational fad or aa 
economic experiment, and is well recognized 
as a factor of growing importance in the social 
and financial life of this nation. 

However, with ideas as with men, success 
brings increased temptation to depart from 
early ideals and sound principles and substitute 
the goal of present material gain for that of 
permanent achievement. 

This afternoon I propose, therefore, to devote 
the time allotted to me on your program to 
pointing out some ideals which I feel should 
ever be kept before us in conducting school 
savings banking, and also to calling your atten- 
tion to some tendencies which are already 
beginning to show themselves, and which I 
strongly feel menace the continued progress 
and usefulness along proper lines of this im- 
portant development in the educational and 
financial fields. 

What, then, was the purpose in the minds of 
those far-seeing pioneers who first advocated 
and introduced school savings banking into our 
public schools? There is little room for doubt 
on this point. Their sole idea was to inculcate 
not only by precept but through practice in the 
minds of the school children of our land sound 
thrift principles, and so prominent was this idea 
in the minds of the early advocates of the 
system that one of the chief obstacles to their 
progress was the consequent difficu!ty of inter- 
esting banks sufficiently so that they would 
undertake the responsibility and incur the ex- 
pense necessary to install and conduct such 
systems. 

Now that school savings banking is a great 
success, this is no longer a difficulty, and banks 
in ever increasing numbers all over the United 
States are enthusiastically co-operating with 
the educational authcrities in carrving on this 
work. 

The results as shown by the reports of our 
Deputy Manager for the past year have been 
most encouraging and the Savings Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association is 
certainly entitled to a large share of the credit 
for so great a growth, but in the midst of 
this great success let us continue to remain 
true to the ideai which permeated the early 
history of this movement, namely, that the edu- 
cation of ‘the child in thrift, and not direct fin- 
ancial profit to the operating bank or banks, is 
the main purpose to be considered. 

Do I hear someone say that the public is tired 
to death of being preached to, and that “ thrift” 
and “ thrift education” are hackneyed and worn 
out terms? To such I would say that never 


have the children of our country been more in 
need of a sound eccnomic training in the good 
old iashioned. virtue of thrift than now. To 
many thrift means merely “not spending,” 
which is about as far from the real meaning 
of thrift as it is possible to get. Thrift edu- 
cation to my mind means :— 

1. The training of the individual not only to 
become a self-sustaining member of society 
out so that he will in time be able and willing 
to repay to society at least a part of the debt 
he owes it. 

2. The development of the individual’s seif- 
control to such an extent that he will be willing 
to sacrifice the gratification of trivial present 
desires in order to attain a greater permanent 
good, and 

3. The acquisition by him of sufficient knowl- 
edge so that ne may know how wisely to spend. 

Thrift is not the greatest of virtues, but the 
more you study the inter-relations of our com- 
plex civilization the more convinced you will 
becoize that thrift underlies and is fundamental 
to the practice of most of the cardinal virtues, 
whether they pertain to the individual, to 
society or to the state. If, then, the education 
ef the child in thrift is one of the high ideals 
to be cherished in our school savings systems, 
it is self evident that school savings should 
have a place and official recognition in the edu- 
cational programs of our public schools. The 
teachers as well as the scholars should be made 
to feel the importance of education along this 
line and both should receive from -superin- 
tendents and boards of education due recog- 
vition for excellence in this department of their 
school work. But if we as bankers demand 
on the part of educators due recognition of the 
importance of thrift education in connection 
with School Savings Banking, it is certainly 
incumbent on us to maintain equally high ideals 
in connection with our management and control 
of the practical side of school savings, namely, 
the collection, safekeeping scrupulously 
correct accounting for of all sums deposited 
with us through such channels. 

This, in my opinion, can never be accom- 
plished if the bank or banks in any community 
selected to operate school savings seek to de- 
rive a direct commiercial profit from such 
leposits or strive to make what should always 
be a child’s school savings account ana nothing 
else a convenient depository for the family 
savings. Many specious arguments could be 
advanced to show that the latter course will aid 
in inducing habits of saving and frugality in 
other members of the family, but the fact re- 
mains that if the thrill of individuality in the 
school deposit is lost you have departed trom 
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the true purpose of school savings—the educa- 
tion of the child himself in thrift—and have 
placed the emphasis on something else, which 
worthy as it may be has no place in school 
savings banking. 

Again, the moment that you introduce the 
goal of commercial gain into school savings in 
ihe place of the education of the child you have 
departed from the ideals of its founders and 
well wishers and endangered the entire edifice. 
This is a very real danger and one which the 
rivalry of various companies and agencies or- 
ganized for the purpose of installing certain 
special systems and selling certain equipment in 
connection with school savings is making more 
acute each year because of the emphasis which 
they lay on this purely commercial side of 
schocl savings. 

The bank should not engage in this work 
primarily for the extra deposits it brings it. If 
so the moral or what might be called the 
spiritual essence of the work, which is its very 
soul, is to a great extent lost. In doing this 
work the bank ought to be doing it for the sake 
of the boys and girls whom the banker wants 
to bring up, so that the next generation may 
be composed of the right kird of men and 
women, and not merely because he can figure 
out some additional financial gain to his insti- 
tuticn by carrying it on. 

No mere “ method” or “system” can assure 
success. The task is not simple and the ex- 
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and has already achieved a reasonable degree 
of success in carrying on the work. 

In a survey recently made of forty cities where 
school savings systems are being ccnducted 
having a population of from 35,000 to 300,000 
inhabitants, thirty-four were operating with 
contro! in a single bank. In three of the re- 
maining six located in the South there were but 
two banks operating the system, one for the 
white children and one for the colored children. 
If we consider the remaining three cities in this 
list where more than one bank conducted school 
savings, it is illuminating to observe that these 
three stand at or near the foot of the list in 
the percentage of school enrollment, operating 
accotnts. 

Plural operation almost invariably tends to 
develop jealousy and commercial rivalry among 
the operating banks with respect to the amount 
of deposits secured by each and owing to the 
various degrees of impcrtance attached to this 
work by the different banks makes the estab- 
lishment of a common standard of efficiency 
practically impossible. In addition it introduces 
financial politics into the school boards and 
despite sincere endeavors to overcome these 
handicaps they: cannot fail to hamper and jeop- 
ardize the true success of the plan and lower 
the enthusiasm and loyalty of the teachers in 
carrying on their part in the work. 

Again, it cannot be expected that where a 
number of banks are joined in the management 


phrey. 


nense is heavy, if properly performed, for ex- 
perienced workers, intelligent inspiration and 
intense loyalty to the ideals involved are all 
required. 

In every case, then, even where the plan is 
officially endorsed by the educational authori- 
ties the depository bank must help to inspire the 
teacher and scholars alike. Any banker or any 
educator who believes that a school savings 
banking system can be operated successfully 
or permanently without constant personal 
stimulation by someone who is so interested 
that they find pleasure in details and drudgery 
which would otherwise be annoying, is woefully 
mistaken, 

And here again ncte you cannot secure 
whole-hearted co-operation from the teachers 
if they feel or even have reason to suspect 
that the interest of the depository bank is 
largely a material one. 

One other point I wish to stress and that is 
that more efficient operation and better super- 
vision result when ove bank in a city assumes 
entire charge rather than where a number jointly 
attempt the task. Certainly this is true where 
one bank has assumed the responsibility and 
financial burden of the early years of operation 


To understand behavior, we have to take experience into account.—George Hum- 


of school savings that we will have either the 
quality of personnel, sufficiency of equipment 
or intelligent and harmonious supervision that 
would be available if one competent banking 
institution alone was interested in the sticcess 
of the system. 

School savings are now operated in connec- 
tion with our public schools in more than 489 
towns and cities in the United States operating 
in 6,884 buildings,and the school children now 
have on deposit through the medium of this 
agency more than $9,600,000. 

A large part of the credit for developing and 
sustaining this vast work at a very consider- 
able outlay for which there has been ne direct 
compensating gain belongs to the banks, and 
especialiy the savings banks. of this country, and 
the tremendous increase in savings deposits 
during the past ten years in this country is 
undoubtedly in considerable part due to the 
principles of thrift inculcated in the minds of 
the children while they were yet young through 
our school savings banking. The realization 
that if thrift is to increase among our people, 
we must devote our chief attention to the child 
rather than the adult is now becoming general. 

Let me then urge upon you in no way 
lower the high ideals which animate those 
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banks who were pioneers in this work of school 
savings banking or allow specious arguments 
locking toward direct material gain, or plural 
management to tarnish the lustre of the record 
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of achievement already made or dim the vet 
greater vision of possible achievement in the 
future in respect to the sound education of the 
youth of our land in thrift. 


JUST AN AMERICAN 


G. A. SWANSON 


El Reno, Oklahoma 


There is no North, there is no South, 
There is no East, or West 

For those who value this our land 
And love Old Glory best; 

And greater tribute none can pay 
To any single man 

Than just to speak of him and say 
“He’s an American.” 


Though you should sail the briny deep 
And taste the salt sea foam, 
Or far abroad the continents 
At leisure you should roam, 
The thing to thrill you through and through— 
The only thing that can!— 
Is just to hear some fellow say 
“Here’s an American.” 


The lad who fought beyond the sea, 
Defied the cannon’s roar, 

High champion of Liberty, 
A hero, yea—and more!— 


Stood like the Minute Men of old 
Quite fearless in the van, 

Knew not a thing upon this earth, 
Save an American. 


One common heritage we have 
From patriots of old, 
One common destiny is ours 
To cherish and to hold: 
Then let each man stand ‘neath this flag 
The future calmly scan, 
Contented ever to remain 
Just an American! 


Seek not a thing upon this earth 
Whatever be your lot 
Than just to live from day to day 
A genuine patriot; 
And when you face the great beyond— 
Whate’er life’s little span, 
*Twill thrill you just to hear them say 
“You’re an American!” 
—National Tribune. 
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TEACHING COMMUNITY HISTORY 


W. HK, HALL 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


in one of the country parishes of Connecticut 
where but iew descendants of the old New 
England families remain. and many of the old 
homesteads and farms have passed into the 
possession of foreigners, a community gather- 
ing was held, cne day last summer, for thie 
purpose of promoting a spirit of community 
fellowship and co-operation. lady, who was 
prominent in planning and conducting this 
enterprise, expressed much gratification at the 
manifestation of interest on the part of some 
of the foreign-born people of the community, 
and concluded with the significant suggestion 
that perhaps we have not been generous enough 
in sharing our traditions and heritage with 
these people. This suggestion opens the way 
for the consideration of an important, but 
greatly neglected, fiature of public school 
work. Whatever may be, or may not be, accom- 
plished with the parents and older members of 
these foreign families, by means of community 
enterprise and efforts, there is no doubt that 
much may be accomplished with, and through, 
their children, who are in the public schools, 
by teaching them: some of the important and 
interesting facts in relation to the history of 
the local community. 


This work may be conducted without the 
use of a textbook, in weekly lessons under the 
direction of the regular teacher, in the class- 
room, or in a graded school, possibly as a 
feature of a weekly assembly, the presentation 
of the subject being under the direction of 
some citizen of the community who is well 
informed in respect to local history, and able 
to present the matter in an interesting way. 

Principal Charles Hammond, for many vears 
at the head of Monson Academy, Monson, 
Mass., was accustomed to exhort his 
schclars to interest themselves in the history 
of the town in which they had their homes, 
assuring them that, no matter how small or 
insignificant the town might seem to be, they 
would find much interesting historical matter 
if they weuld search for it. It certainly is true 
that there is much of interest and value in the 
history of our New England towns, and therein 
are to be found the heritage and traditicns 
which we may and ought to share with the 
“new comers” (not all of foreign birth) and 
especially with their children who are in our 
public schools, in training for citizenship— 
all the more intelligent and interested citizen- 
ship if we give them this instruction, 
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0. T. CORSON 


Oxford, Ohio 


[Ohio Educational Monthly.] 


On the evening of August 2, 1923, the whole 
world was suddenly plunged into mourning by 
the unexpected death of President Harding, 
who “typified the highest values in our 
national life as no President has since Lincoln,” 
to quote the words of Alvin M. Owsley, 
National Commander of the American Legion. 

On August 10 all over the world memorial 
services were held in recognition of Warren 
G. Harding’s life and service, and a spiritual 
uplift came to humanity as attention was 
directed to the spiritual qualities that made 
him great as well as good. 

In his boyhood and early manhood he met 
and conquered the difficulties which produce 
character. The success which he achieved was 
merited because it was earned by persistent 
effort. No trace of egotism ever marred the 
beauty of his life and character. As he grew 
in influence and power, he also grew in sim- 
plicity, modesty, humility, and reverence; and 
it is not surprising that in the minds and 
hearts of the people he is enshrined with Lin- 
coln. 

His newspaper creed is an index of the life 
he lived in home and state and nation. “Be 
truthful—Be decent—Be fair—Be generous— 
Bring out the good in everybody, and never 
needlessly hurt the feelings of anybody—Treat 
all religious matter reverently.”. These and 
similar sentiments were deeply ingrained in 
his character and were the guiding principles 
of his life. 

President Harding has left a priceless legacy 
to this materialistic age in his reverence for 
sacred things, manifested on so many occa- 
sions. 

Speaking informally to a church assembly in 
his home city, when a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, he said :— 

“One of the greatest essentials of the hour is 
an understanding between man and his God. 
I want America reconsecrated to the religious 
reverence apparent in the early days of the 
Republic.” 

Three days before he entered upon his 
duties as President he was made a member of 
the Knights Templar at a special conclave. 
After the completion of the ceremony he 
said :-— 

“T love these reproductions of tradition. 
Tradition seldom has preserved anything not 
worth while. I have loved the story of Christ. 
You can bring it heme to every man, Eyery 
man has his Gethsemane. 

“There is a finer knighthood today than in 
the days of crusade, but we evidence it dif- 
ferently, The world is growing better every 


day, 


“TI am mindful that lam to take an oath—a 
solemn one that no man can approach without 
solemn thought. I mean to take that obliga- 
tion, to defend and preserve it in humility and 
faith and in love of truth. 

“T want to go to Washington with your 
prayers as well as your friendship. I want 
you to know that in my heart is a reverence 
for Almighty God. I believe that He has His 
part in directing the destinies of this free peo- 
ple. 

“Mrs. Harding and I are going from you 
with a feeling of sorrow, with that unavoidable 
touch of regret which comes to every man and 
woman when they leave the community in 
which they have lived so long. We go with 
a sense of great responsibility that has its 
chastening effect. We go as one of you, be- 
cause the true Republic calls to service those 
of the great common people. 

“Surely I have no greater desire than to 
come back to Marion at the end of a term of 
service, assured there will be a welcome on 
return that has the savor of the kindly spirit 
of today.” 

No one who was present at the inaugura- 
tion of President Harding will ever forget the 
scene made so impressive by its simplicity and 
the reverential attitude of the thousands who 
listened to the inaugural address filled with ex- 
pressions of a deep sense of responsibility; of 
high idéals of duty; of the great need of a 
war-stricken world to find some way to return 
to the paths of permanent peace; of reverence 
for God, and of dependence upon Him for 
guidance and support. The solemn oath of 
office was taken with the inspired words in 
mind: “And what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” To endeavor 
to live and to serve in the spirit of these words 
was the sacred pledge made by President 
Harding in the closing sentence of his in- 
augural. And he died having kept the pledge. 

It is gratifying to recall that President 
Harding closed his memorial address at the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier by leading the 
vast assembly in the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer and that the Disarmament Conference, 
which met upon his invitation, was opened 
with prayer by the pastor of his own church. 

As he came to the close of his remarkable 
address, it was expected by all that, as 
President, he would outline the plan of the 
United States for disarmament, which he, 
himself, had prepared, while on a cruise down 
the Potomae for rest and recreation, To the 
surprise of every one, no mention was made 
of the plan, With chsrateristic modesty, 
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humility, and generosity, he retired at the close 
of his address and allowed the plan to be pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State. 

To President Harding’s reverent soul, the 
Constitution of the United States, which he 
had sworn to preserve, protect, and defend, 
was the sacred charter of the government, 
and implicit obedience to all laws enacted in 
accordance with its provisions, an imperative 
duty which no loyal citizen would seek to 
evade. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of 
his courageous stand for the enforcement of 
law. 

In his message to Congress in December, 
1922, he said:— 

“There is a call to make the alien respect 
our institutions while he accepts our hospi- 
tality. More, there is a demand for every 
living being in the United States to respect 
and abide by the laws of the Republic. Let 
men who are rending the moral fibre of the 
Republic through an easy contempt for the 
prohibition law because they think it restricts 
their personal liberty, remember that they set 
the example and breed a contempt for law 
which will ultimately destroy the republic.” 
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In his great address at Denver on June 25, 
1923, he said :— 

“Whatever objection there is to the so- 
called invasion of personal liberty does not 
hold when the supremacy of law and the 
stability of our institutions are menaced. 

“TI do not see how any citizen who cherishes 
the protection of law in organized society may 
feel secure when he himself is the example of 
contempt for law. 

“Lawless drinking is a menace to the Re- 
public itself. 

“There must be no issue in this land para- 
mount to that of enforcement of the law.” 

Could the world continue to live on the 
high spiritual plane to which it was elevated 
by the universal sorrow produced by the 
death of President Harding and by the con- 
templation of his unselfish service for human- 
ity, most of the problems, which are now caus- 
ing such anxious solicitude, would be solved. 

The schools can do no better service than to 
instill into the minds and hearts of the chil- 
dren who attend them the ideals of reverence, 
humility, and simplicity which Warren G., 
Harding so constantly exemplified in his 
life. 


A VAN SICKLE SURVEY 


All surveys by Dr. J. H. Van Sickle of 
Springfield are thorough and reliable as to de- 
tailed facts and figures; sane in interpretation 
of their significance, sympathetic in apprecia- 
tion of difficulties under which teachers, super- 
visors and Board of Education labor. 

One of Dr. Van Sickle’s latest surveys was 
of the town of Norwood, Massachusetts. The 
expense of the study was wholly borne by 
Charles J. Prescott, chairman, Finance Com- 
mission of the town. 

Dr. Van Sickle had made a study of the 
school situation of Norwood three years ago. 

The letter of Mr. Prescott to Dr. Van Sickle 
is illuminating as to the attitude of a man 
whose interest was such that he personally 
invested a considerable sum in the services of 
Dr. Van Sickle and his associate. 

“Some of the problems we desire to discuss 
with you are as follows :— 

“Our school expenses as in other localities 
are continuing to mount until now more than 


one-half of our town budget (excluding county — 


and state taxes) is voted for school expendi- 
tures. While desiring to be in the front ranks 
in: furnishing correct educational facilities, we 
still at the same time must not unduly burdea 
our taxpayers with too large a budget. 

“Our high school is having a very large 
increase in the number of scholars. We desire 
to determine whether we are giving courses 
which might possibly be unnecessary. We, as 
other localities, have broadened the scope of 
high school work so that 50 per cent. of our 


students are taking a commercial course 
instead of confining their educational program 
tg courses for college preparation as in the 
past. We desire your report on other than 
college preparation courses, such as cooking, 
dressmaking, art, typewriting, stenographic 
work, printing, and to have your critical and 
constructive recommendations on our high 
school and junior high school programs. 

“What studies ought Norwood to offer in 
its evening high school and what ought to be 
the scope of this work? 

“What program for civic education along 
the lines of Americanization ought Norwood 
to provide if any? 

“Ts our program of health education in the 
schools sound and economical ? 

“Are the number of pupils per class about 
as they should be in senior high school, junior 
high school and the elementary schools? 

“What ought we to do in regard to play- 
grounds connected with our schools? The 
need of same, general policy and what other 
cities and large towns are doing. 

“Will you look into our administrative man- 
agement including records and accounting. 

“Are our general school program and ex- 
penditures reasonable? Have you any definite 
suggestions for the future that will serve 
our schoo] population as they should be served 
and still bring our budget within a reasonable 
sum ? 

“What is your recommendation as to our 
senior high school and junior high school? 
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‘Should they be centralized in one building or 
two separate buildings? 

“With our growth it is evident we need a 
constructive building program. We would like 
to have your advice along this line, having par- 
ticularly in mind the present Guild and Everett 
Schools. 

“ Regardless of large expenditures for new 
school buildings we apparently are behind the 
needs of the town. As it will take a few years 
to catch up on same what is the best temporary 
method to adopt for taking care of the 
scholars? Do you recommend a two-session 
plan or any other plan in our schools? 

“In general we would like an _ intelligent 
survey of our whole school situation both for 
the present and for the future, from an educa- 
tion standpoint and also from the financial 
situation and the interests of the town. 

“In this matter the school committee and 
finance commission are working in close co- 
operation with the desire to find out our needs 
and present same to our citizens with a view 
to having a definite constructive program 
which is wise educationally and sound finan- 
cially that we may move forward on these 
plans as fast as financially we are able to do it.” 


A REVOLUTIONARY STORY AS A 
MESSAGE 


[“Jack Gregory.” A Boy’s Adventures in the War of 
the Revolution. By Warren Lee Goss. Cloth. 270 pages. 
With illustrations in full color by H. L. Hastings. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company.] 

There is no use in minimizing the need 
of reappreciation of the spirit of the days of 
Seventy-six and of the seven years of war for 
American Independence. No one is inclined to 
appreciate what it cost the Americans of 1776 
to 1783 to win their freedom from British 
misrule of the American colony. 

In the worthy effort not to hold the England 
of today responsible for the England of one- 
hundred and fiftv vears ago there is alarming 
danger of losing devotion to the brave men 
and women of those seven vears. But for 
their almost miraculous devotion to inde- 
pendence there would never have been an 
American Republic. and without this example 
of a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people there would not have 
been today a republic on the globe, and with- 
out a republic of the United States there is no 
reason to think there would have been to the 
north of us a Dominion so near like us as to 
make the distinction in name a mere incident. 

But, what is much more to the point, there 
would have been no government on earth 
where there could have been cities with more 
Irish than in Ireland, more Italians than in 
Rome, more negroes than in any province in 
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Africa. more Scandinavians than -in Stockholm, 
more Dutch than in Holland. 

The pity of it is that even “ blue-blooded. 
Americans,” some of whom write school his- 
tories, seem to regret that those who made the 
United States possible failed to appreciate how 
elegantly civilized the British were, and how 
lacking in etiquettical culture the brave rebel- 
lious colonials were. One does not need to 
under-estimate the glory of Britain of today 
in order to glorify the unparalleled heroism, 
marvelous intelligence, and sublime wisdom of 
those who won the war that made the greatest 
nation of the world today possible. 

Nothing is more needed today than stories, 
real, glorious portrayal of the “Spirit of °76,” 
in books like ‘The Green Mountain Boys,” 
whose effect upon me is no less thrilling today 
than when I read, re-read and re-re-read it in 
my bhovhood. 

“Tack Gregorv” ought to rekindle a -patri- 
otic ardor in the boys of 1923 whose fathers: 
were born in other countries. Jack Gregory 
takes part in the stirring times of the Revolu- 
tion much as any other voung fellow would 
have dene. He relates in the first person many 
of the scenes, great and small, and succeeds. 
in giving us an intimate picture of the period. 
The story opens with Jack as a growing lad, 
irapatient of the long, tedicus church service, 
playing hookey in the woods with an Indian 
companion. He is yet in his teens when the 
first skirmishes are fcught at Cencord and 
Lexington. He takes part in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. He is sent as a spy into Boston. 
He becomes an aide to General Washington, 
and follows his fortunes to Yorktown. It is 
a story full of action and thrills, and is cal- 
culated to give every reader a lesson in patriot- 
ism as well as a pleasant hour. Not the least 
interesting feature is its delineation of the 
figure of Washington himself, seen, as it were, 
at close range. 


THE POTTER 


M. LOUISE MIZEN 
I am a potter 
And fine is the clay of my working. 
True and smooth-running must be my wheel, 
Pure and glowing my fire. 
Plastic, the clay in my hands 
Receives in itself every impress; 
Strange, the clay in my hands 
Makes impress ineffaceable ever. 
Finely, carefully, lovingly 
My hands must fashion this vessel ; 
Gently, gently, delicately 
Must the turning wheel smooth it; 
Deeply, warmly, not searing, 
My fire must burn it to glazing. 

I am a potter: 
My clay is the mind of a child. 
—Detroit Educational Bulletin. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive ‘movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY NEEDS 


The University of Washington offers 
this autumn a new course in the com- 
mercial preservation of fruits and _ veget- 
ables, similar to that. offered hitherto in 
the preservation of aquatic food products. This 
course has been placed in the College of 
Fisheries because that college possesses elab- 
‘rately equipped laboratories for the prac- 
tical exposition of the principles underlying 
food preservation. 

The soil and climate of Washington are 
particularly well adapted to the raising of 
most fruit and vegetables, but the state has 
not kept pace with other sections of the 
‘country in canning and preserving of its varied 
products. The interest in these methods of 
keeping fruits and vegetables is increasing 
rapidly throughout the country and the course 
has been established to anticipate the demand 
for men trained in food preservation. 


‘STUDY COURSES OF THE NEW YORK CITY Y. M. 
C. A. 


Forty subjects, all practical, are announced 
by the West Side Branch as a starter for 
educational opportunities. 

Among the most popular courses are traffic 
‘management, public speaking, real estate, auto- 
mobile engineering, mechanical dentistry, 
‘motion picture machine operating, and such 
trade courses as bricklaying, tile setting and 
plastering, in which trades the wages being 
‘paid are “calculated to excite the envy of such 
white collar job-holders as office managers, 
‘kings, princes, and lawyers.” 

The East Side Y. M. C. A. offers practical 
training in such jobs as plumbing, painting, 
‘building construction, electricians, radio opera- 
‘tors and the like. 

In the Institute of Accountancy on Twenty- 
third street, courses are given in commerce, 
‘business, advertising, chemistry, applied psy- 
chology, etc. The law school is also housed in 
‘this branch. 

Out in the Bronx they are specializing in 
training salesmen, accountants, draftsmen, and 
surveyors. 

Altogether over eighty major subjects are 
offered by the five Y. M. C. A. branches as 
possible “brain developers” for young men 
of the metropolis and neighboring communi- 
ties. These courses are promoted at a financial 
loss but as a unique service to young men and 
boys which will help them to achieve greater 


happiness and success in life. The total num- | 


ber of different students in the New York 
Y. M. C. A. educational classes during the last 
was 9,732. 


“ACTIVITY ROOM” INTRIGUES FIRST GRADERS 

Maintaining the interest and eagerness of 
the little folks in rooms that are overcrowded 
is likely to be a chronic problem in a city that 
is growing so rapidly as Cleveland. A special 
plan known as “the activity room device ” was 
put into operation in some of the first grades 
of the southwest district last school year by 
Miss Melrose, supervisor of the district. Under 
this plan, while half of the children of the 
room are engaged on the regular lesson, the 
other half work informally on some interest- 
ing project or activity. By following a 
regular schedule, each group receives equal 
amounts of the formal lesson and of the in- 
formal activity. 

A demonstration given last spring showed a 
marionette show, created and arranged by 
the children. All the “properties” were made 
by the little folks, who also managed the actors, 
including a big black spider who chased Miss 
Muffit away in the most approved fashion. 

I am quite sure that we are too often dis- 
posed to quibble over minor details and forget 
that the most we can do is to give assistance 
to the pupil in developing the capabilities that 
he has before he comes to us. It is the extent 
to which we can improve his use of his own 
faculties which determines the value of our 
educational work to him—H. M. Rowe, in 
“The Budget.” 

WHAT A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE SHOULD 


KNOW’ 
State Superintendent M. M. Parks, Georgia 


A questionnaire for every High School 
graduate :—. 

The following are questions which 
might well be asked every High School 
graduate. This is a_ test of culture. 
This is a test of the kind of education 
every good student ought to be able to acquire 
at a good high school where the high school 
has a good course of study and the right kind 
of teachers. It would be interesting for each 
graduate to grade himself and see if he can 
make an average of 75 per cent. on this test. 

1. Are you healthy in body, and did you 
leave school with a general knowledge of 
simple rules of public and personal health? 

2. Are you healthy in mind and in character? 
Are you optimistic and cheerful in spirit, 
straightforward and sincere in thinking, honest 
in purpose, upright in conduct, pleasing in man- 
ners, refined in tastes, unhampered by snob- 
bishness, unfettered by prejudice, unselfish in 
service, grateful to parents, and loyal to 
friends? 

3. Have you learned to find pleasure in 
work? Do you respect and dignify honest 
labor? 
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4. Have you acquired habits of thrift and 
temperance and self-mastery, rather than habits 
of extravagance and intemperance and self- 
indulgence? 

5. Have you received during the high school 
‘course some practical training that will be 
helpful to you in making a living after leaving 
school and that will be helpful in causing you 
to be useful in the work of the world? 

6. Can you write well? Can you talk well? 
‘Can you listen well? 

7. Have you successfully acquired proper 
habits of study, with skill in the use of the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia, and general refer- 
‘ence books? Have you acquired a love of 
books and of reading so that you are likely to 
‘continue the pursuit of knowledge after leav- 
ang school? Do you read magazines and the 
‘newspapers? 

8. Have you learned to apppreciate music 
and art and have you learned to study and 
really to enjoy some of the best things to be 
found in literature and history, including 

Biblical literature and history, 
Grecian literature and history, 
Roman literature and history, 
English literature and history, 
American literature and history, 
Georgia literature and history? 

9. Have you learned to observe nature and 
nature’s laws closely and appreciatively and to 
study nature in a scientific manner? Have you 
acquired an introductory knowledge of general 
science from the physical to the biological with 
‘useful information ranging from electricity to 
germs? Have you acquired the inductive or 
Scientific method of thinking so that you care- 
fully get facts before forming your final 
Opinions ? 

10. Have you learned to love your state 
‘and your country with its history and institu- 
tions? Do you know the Constitution of the 
United States, “The Supreme Law of the 
Land”? Have you learned to respect the laws 
-of God and man and to uphold the best ideals 
-of Americanism? 


—o—- 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DETROIT 

If superintendents only realized how much 
‘more attractive pictures and graphs made their 
reports they would never confine themselves 
to “solid” pages. Superintendent Cody of 
Detroit is past master of this method of get- 
ting his schools across to the public. 

For instance, by means of a graph colored 
‘black for public schools, shaded for private 
schools and white for not-in-schools, he makes 
us realize vividly that out of the nearly 21,000 
children of the city almost 15,000 are 
attending the public schools and of the remain- 
ing 5,000 odd, by far the majority are in the 
‘private schools. 

The per cent. of attendance is shown by a 
diagram like the skyline of a populous city, 
which tells us that in 1922 the peak was 
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reached with 56.8 per cent. of the children of 
school age in attendance. 

Many photographs show the various activi- 
ties from the little folks in the kindergarten 
to the factory class in English and the foundry 
class in the Cass Technical High School. 
Architects’ competitive sketches for the new 
Roosevelt group are shown, including elemen- 
tary, intermediate, high, and Teachers College 
buildings. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN NEW JERSEY. .- 

The State Normal School at Trenton offers 
seven courses of study: General, kindergarten- 
primary, commercial, manual training, music, 
physical training and a course for teachers 
of subnormal children. In addition, it is closely 
affiliated with the State School for the Deaf 
in training teachers for the deaf and co-oper- 
ates with the Trenton School of Industrial Arts 
in fitting students to teach the subjects offered 
by that school. 

With the exception of the music and com- 
mercial courses, which require three years, each 
regular course may be completed in two years 
by students who are properly qualified. The 
present enrollment approximates 800 students. 
Principal Savitz recommends that in order to 
save the possible mortification of exclusion, 
high schools graduates be required to take an 
intelligence test in the local schools before 
being admitted to the specific attainment test 
which is required for admission to the normal 
schools. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


The American Community 


A new 8th Grade Civics, showing the reasons why 
things are as they are in our local, state, and national 
governments. Intensely interesting in method of 
presentation; uniquely illustrated. (Just published.) 


HORACE MANN READERS 


By actual test have shown that they save time in 
the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions, Word, 
Phonogram, and Phrase Cards. 


THE 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from 
the inside out.” Reviews are frequent, problems 
numerous, oral work constant. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness and 
vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased atti- 
tude toward historical, political, and religious questions. 


The Makers of America—5th Grade 
Introduction to American History—6ih Grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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REDUCTION OF HUMAN HAZARD 

[“A Symbol of Safety: An Interpretive Study of a 
Notable Institution Organized for Service and Not for 
Profit.” By Harry Chase Brearley. Cloth. Profusely 
Illustrated. 290 pages (6 by 9). New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Company.] 

The most fascinating book that we have 
read recently is “A Symbol of Safety,” an 
elaborate account of the growth and evoiution 
of “Underwriters Laboratories” whose 
“Labels ” in use have increased from 50,000,000 
in 1915 to 500,000,000 in 1922. 

We had never so much as heard of “ Under- 
writers Labcratories” though it is just the 
kind of service in which we have been most 
interested for many years. 

It is a vast scientific institution devoting its 
powers upon a very large scale to the reduc- 
tion of human hazard. We would not have 
missed this opportunity to learn of the way it 
meets its responsibility for many a dollar. This 
dynamic institution affects the safety of mil- 
lions of persons. It is an unofficial body, is 
backed by no legislation, and yet has become 
almest an integral part of many industries. 
The “ Laboratories ” has no commercial motive, 
makes no profits and maintains no sales de- 
partment. All its relations are voluntary. Its 
service is sought by manufacturers and no: 
manufacturers sought for its service. 

The “Laboratories” was started primarily 
to provide insurance companies with exact 
knowledge as to the elements of hazard that 
must be taken into account in the fire insur- 
ance business. The “ Laboratories” fixed varicus 
standards of safety ccncerning the thousands of 
products that are related to fire prevention, 
fire protection, casualty prevention, burglary 
protection, autumotive and aeronautical safety, 
danger from hail, ete. The total liability of 
these various lines of insurance is a hundred 
thousand million dollars, an unthinkable sum. 

Each of the millions of policies issued must 
be estitnated at its probable risk. There is no. 
guess work. It must be science raised to tlie 
nth degree. This became a new science as 
cities were more congested, as buildings went 
higher, as people traveled under and over 
streets, as speed increased on sea and land, as 
automobiles multiplied and airships were in- 
vented, as explosions were intensified, as people 
«ushed frantically, as thieves multiplied, 
bandits were bred, and murder and suicide be- 
came fashionable. 

Harry Chase Brearley’s “A Symbol of 
Safety” is a scientific work dealing with a 
multitude of industrial, social, civic, Ccommer- 
cial, physical, chemical and moral conditions in 
their evolution and revolution. He shows how 
every advance in science and invention has 
increased hazards and he shows how hazardous 
invention is being met by inventive prevention, 
and hazardous science by scientific remedies. 

As we have already said “A Symbol oi 
Safety” is the most compelling Look we have 
read in many a day. It is high science, notable 
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econemics, reveals brilliant genius, and is a 
successful, noble adventure in many lines. 


SEELYE AND SMITH COLLEGE 

[“The Early History of Smith College, 1875-1910.” By- 
L. Clark Seelye, its first president. Cloth. Illustrated.. 
242 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San. Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.] 

The scholastic world knows pridefully the 
Smith College of today with 2,000 students and 
200 members of the faculty, with its campus- 
crowded with elegant dormitories, laboratcries,. 
library, recitation halls, museum and audi- 
toriums, with waiting lists and a big endow- 
ment, but few can appreciate the Smith College: 
of thirty-eight years ago when President’ L. 
Clark Seelve subjected to personal 
abuse in public print even in his own city. 
The Northampton Journal had articles with 
such sentences as these: One addressed to: 
President Seelye said: “To begin with I re- 
monstrate against your continuance in the 
position of a president of a female college. You 
are a masculine impertinence. ... There are 
women who, as scholars and educators, are 
much more equal to it than you are... . You: 
are absurdly out of place at the head of a 
female college.” 

In this same paper a critic, endorsed by a 
female physician, wrote: “ Their nervous sys- 
tems are wrecked by a process of stimulation 
for examinations ... and by a regime whicl» 
ignores the great natural laws which make 
them, between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
five, essentially a separate and higher order 
of beings from men, desiined for a purpose 
wholly feminine; and just so far does she fail 
in her subsequent years, as mother, to do her 
allotted werk in contributing to the number of 
strong, healthy, well-trained, temperate, and 
weil-mothered men.” One lady told one of the 
candidates for admission to Smith that her 
father would have to buy her a coffin before 
she got a diploma. 

The Nation said editorially after the first 
year of Smith College: “We must pronounce 
Smith College to be another small, feebly en- 
dowed, and _ insufficiently equipped college, 
added to the host of those which in all 
parts of the country are doing so much injury 
to the cause of higher education in the United 
States.” 

Whoever knows Smith College today can 
have no conception of the Smith College in the. 
early years. 

In Smith’s first class there were only four+ 
teen girls who could pass the examinations, but 
they came from Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Vermont. The 
youngest was sixteen, the oldest twenty-one. 
There were 400 seats and only fourteen stu- 
dents in them. There were only three teachers. 
Two of these were men. 

“The Early History of Smith College” is. 
invaluable as a picture of the Woman’s College 
fifty years ago. 
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BOOK 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


“THE DARK FRIGATE. By Charles Boardman Hawes, 
author of “The Mutineers” and “The Great Quest.” 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Charles Boardman Hawes struck a pace almost un- 
paralleled by a young writer of today especially in the in- 
terpretation of the life and times of the transition of Brit- 
ish life on sea and land. 

“The Dark Erigate” is the last of three wonderfully 
brilliant stories by this young writer who was master of 
the field when death came last July. 

No one has developed the same strain of pure blood 
genius for valorous adventure that Charles 
Hawes had. 

This new story has the same authentic tang of the sea 
that distinguished the author’s earlier books. It is a 
thrilling tale of English pirates of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, full of the atmosphere of the old-time ships and 


sailors. The central figure is a young Englishman, Philip 
Marsham, who inherits 


Boardman 


a roving disposition from his 
father, and indulges it to the full. The scenes are laid in 
England in the troubled years before and during the Crom- 
wellian period, and at sea, chiefly in Caribbean waters. 


“THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Robert 
P. SoRelle, Cloth. 8 by 11 inches. New York and 
Chicago: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

This system, “Rational Typewriting,” received the high- 
est award at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The “New Rational Typewriting” is just brought out and 
is brought up to the last minute in every psychological, 
pedagogical and mechanical feature. 

No one has made a more exhaustive study of the art of 
teaching typewriting than have the Gregg people, and no 
‘business house has been more enterprising in the expendi- 
ture of money for professional brains and artistic skill 
than has the Gregg Company. 

Typewriting is the most universal mechanical skill re- 
quired in business and professional life. No high school, 
senior or junior, should give a diploma to any student who 
is not proficient in the art of typewriting. 

Any person in any functioning in life above unskilled 
labor is seriously handicapped who is not skilful with the 
‘machine. There is no subject in the high school curricula 
that is needed in so many of life’s activities as is type- 
writing. 

And the art of teaching this art depends largely upon the 
textbook that is in the student’s hand. 

Superintendent Dr. James G. Johnson, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, states his appreciation of “The New Rational 
“Typewriting” thus forcefully :— 

“IT am very frank in saying that at last we have a book 
in which every exercise is a real constructive step toward 
the goal of skill in this every-day art. Mr. SoRelle has 
learned things during these years. He has 
ceeded in an admirable way in doing for the useful art of 
typewriting what Luther Burbank has done for so many 


. different fruits and flowers—developed and evolved a new 
“ product, picking up in itself the best strains of several 
ldifferent species. 
«tional Typewriting as published by is _an. inter- 
‘a s@sting problem. in evolution.” 


The steps in the development of Ra- 
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DANTE’S LA VITA NUOVA. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vacabulary, by Kenneth McKenzie, pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the University of IIli- 
nois. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xxvi + 172 pages. 

It is a source of great pride to Americans interested in 
letters to realize that the illustrious group headed - by 
Longfellow, Lowell and Norton has worthy successors in 
the American Dante scholars of the present day. The 
foremost probably is Professor Grandgent of Harvard, 
but there are a number of others who are worthy to be 
placed in the front rank along with Grandgent; among 
them Professor Wilkins of the University of Chicago, 
Professor Fletcher of Columbia, and Professor McKen- 
zie of the University of Illinois would doubtless be men- 
tioned among the first. All those mentioned contributed 
in great measure to the fitting commemoration of the 
Dante Sexcentenary in 1921, and it may be said that Mc- 
Kenzie’s fine edition of the Vita Nuova owes some of its 
inspiration to that occasion. It is cause for pride, too, to 
realize that the best editions of both the Divina Commedia 
and the Vita Nuova for English-speaking students are 
due to American scholars (the “Divine Comedy” to 
Grandgent, the “New Life’ to McKenzie) and are avail- 
able solely because of the enterprise and lack of commer- 
cialism of a leading textbook publishing house. The edi- 
tion of the Vita Nuova, here presented, is worthy in every 
way of its fellow, the Divina Commedia, for the study of 
which it may well serve as introduction. Dr. McKenzie 
has provided a splendid prefatory study, in which the re- 
lations of the “New Life” to Dante’s other works is 
stressed, a bibliography, extremely full, scholarly and in- 
formative notes, and—an unusual feature in editions of a 
somewhat advanced character—a thoroughly satisfactory 
vocabulary. Colleges, teachers and classes and individual 
students desiring to undertake the study of Dante will 
find this work the best available material for an introduc- 


‘tion to Dante in the original. 


LA FRANCE ET SA CIVILISATION. De la Réyolu- 
tion 4 Nos Jours. By René Lanson, professor of His- 
tory and Geography in the Lycée Voltaire, Paris, and 
Jules Desseignet, professor of French at University 
College, Reading, England. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. Cloth. Map. 296 pp. 

The name of Lanson is a familiar one to teachers cf 
French, and admirers of the great Gustave will find much 
to admire also in this interesting book by René Lanson 
and his collaborator. The aim of the book is to supply, 
at least in the fundamentals, the background of knowl- 
edge of French geography, history, institutions, modes of 
life, and civilization, of which students of French are so 
sadly in need. Part One of the book, after a short de- 
scription of the land and the people, devotes some 110 
pages to French history since the outbreak of the French 
Revolution: The Revolutionary Period, The First Re- 
public, The Consulate and Empire, The Constitutional 
Monarchy, The Republic of ’48, The Second Empire, The 
Third Republic, France in the Great War. Part Two, 
“Customs and Institutions,” has fourteen chapters devoted 
to such topics as Social Classes, The Family, The Parlia- 
mentary Régime, Paris and the Departments, Justice, The 
University, The Institute, Letters, Arts, Sciences, The 
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Relations of Church and State, The Press, The Army and 
Navy, Colonial Policy, Present Economic Condition, 
Political Parties, etc. A select bibliography of general 
and special reference works is appended. A map of 
France serves as frontispiece. The style of the book, 
while unpretentious, is nevertheless very attractive, and 
not too difficult for second-year college students or third- 
year high school pupils. Many doubtless will be inspired 
to read further after making the acquaintance of this in- 
teresting introductory study. Any student of French in- 
tending to pursue advanced courses can profit by reading 
it, and many teachers of French will find it valuable for 
their own use. 


THE FOUNDING OF UTAH. By Levi Edgar Young, 
head of Department of Western History, University of 
Utah. Cloth. Illustrated. 445 pages. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

If you have never seen “The Covered Wagon” movie 
you are hardly in position to appreciate Levi Edgar 
Young’s notable history of “The Founding of Utah,” and 
if you have seen that famous “movie” you will need to 
give wing to your imagination in order to get into 
the spirit of the leaders of the pioneers, of the hand-cart 
brigade, the forerunners of “The Covered Wagon.” 

Professor Levi Edgar Young is one of the most scholarly 
of the historians of the Intermountain Region, a graduatz 
of Harvard, where he specialized in history. His mother 
was one of the earliest of the pioneers of Utah, making 
that almost miraculous hand-cart journey across the plains 
in 1847, seventy-five years ago. Professor Young was 
born in Utah, has known many of those first pioneers, and 
practically all of their sons and daughters. 

The author says: “Seventy-five years ago last spring, 
1923, the colonists of Utah were clearing the land in the 
Salt Lake Valley and planting wheat, rye, corn, potatoes, 
buckwheat, beans, and squash. They had experienced a 
hard winter, for food was scarce and their clothing hardly 
enough to keep them warm. But the springtime brought 
sunshine, hope, and cheer. Everybody went on to the land 
and worked. Hundreds of immigrants were expected in 
the summer and autumn, and they would be in need of 
food. The work of colonizing the Great Basin by the 
Mormon pioneers had begun. They began the conquest of 
the soil, and, as they conquered, they loved the land mote 
and more.” 

Utah means, “on the Heights,” and Dean Levi Edgar 
Young never forgets its significance. Utah has led all 
American states in its giant strides in uplifting all the 
children of all the people through high requirements of 
young people before they can leave school for a life of 
toil. We had the honor of having nearly 100,000 copies 
of our pamphlet on “Educational Utah” circulated some 
three years ago. 

Our personal interest in Utah is exceptional, because we 
were in the state forty-nine years ago and for three and 
one-half years were an associate secretary of “The New 
West Education Commission,” the Congregational Church 
Society promoting education in the Intermountain Region. 
We were responsible for the introduction of academies in 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo, and of some twenty 
other schools in various parts of the state, so that we 
spent much time in Utah, in various parts of Utah, in 
1883-86. 

This chapter in our life adds much to our interest in 
this first adequate story of “The Founding of Utah” by one 
who while inheriting love and reverence of the “Founders” 
has all the art and science of the latest scholarship in 
translating the experiences of the fathers for the life and 
spirit of their grandchildren, and doing it all in such a way 
as to challenge the respect of all Americans for their 
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achievement and the admiration of all the sons of the 

twentieth century for the heroism of the nineteenth cen- 

tury. 

One of the most interesting chapters of “The Founding: 
of Utah” is the account of “The Schools of the Pioneers,” 
to which thirty pages are devoted. 

It is historically important that Utah has a history that: 
can always be referred to as reliable as to facts and at- 
tractive in its literature and illustrations. It is the first 
adequate story of Utah’s beginning that is neither over 
worshipful of the religion of the fathers and in no wise 
critical thereof. It is as important a service to Americam 
history as it is to Western history. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES FOR THE. 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. Lippincott’s Schooli 
Project Series. Edited by W. F. Russell, Ph. Dz 
By Jane Betsy Welling and Charlotte Wait Calkins. 
Dr. William F. Russell, editor of Lippincott’s Schoo¥ 

Project Series, has rendered exceptional educational ser- 
vice by selecting people like the Misses Welling and Cal-- 
kins, who have achieved something well worth while as: 
they have done as supervisors in Grand Rapids, Michigan,. 
and giving them absolute freedom to give an account ot 
their accomplishment in their own way. 

The outlines which make up the content of this book 
emphasize the relationship of the discoveries and inven- 
tions of industry to the progress of the race. Many of the- 
present-day methods of industry can best be understood by 
finding out about the simple forms of their beginnings: 
and following the progressive changes by which they have: 
reached the complex forms which we see in operation 
about us. If these changing methods are studied in their 
historical settings, the social and industrial results of the 
new elements introduced may be appreciated more fully- 
by this connection with the life conditions of the peoples: 
by whom the inventions were made. 

Many important social changes have followed upon the- 
discoveries and inventions of industry. By taking account: 
of these social results, the fact of the gradually increasing: 
interdependence of individuals, of groups, and of nations 
is appreciated. The study of the industries in relationship. 
to the historical backgrounds and the historical conse~ 
quences of definite improvements in tools, machines, and 
processes helps to develop an understanding of the very 
means by which progress has been made in industrial- 
social life. The relationship of these contributions to 
history tends to develop a sense of our obligations to the 
peoples of the past, as a proper study of geography tends 
to develop an appreciation of our dependence upon other 
peoples of the present. 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


SPRINGFIELD 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Annual Meeting of National 
Conference on Educational 
Method. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Educational 
Method will be held in the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
February 26 and 27, 1924. In con- 
nection with this meeting there will 
be a luncheon for members only on 
Wednesday, February 27. The pro- 
gram of the regular sessions will be 
as follows :— 

Tuesday, February 26, 2 p. m— 
Topic: “The Reading Problem.” 

1. “The Cultivation of Proper Pur- 
poses in Learning to Read,” Ernest 
Horn, professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa. 

2. “The Use of Small Groups in 
Reading,” Mary E. Pennell, assistant 


superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
3. “Organization versus Freedom 


in Purposing,” Stuart A. Courtis, di- 
rector of Instruction, Detroit, Mich. 
Note.—Mr. Courtis’s paper will be 
fully illustrated with pictures of chil- 
dren at work in the schools. 
Wednesday, February 27, 2 p. m— 
Topic: “Aspects of Modern Method.” 
1. “The Natural Procedure in 
Teaching,” H. B. Wilson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Berkeley, Calif. 
2. “The Measurement of Purposive 
Activities,’ John P. Herring, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Research, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, N. J. 
3. “The Training of Teachers in 
Modern Method,” William B. Owen, 
principal of the Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 


Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 


The Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
York City, has appropriated $2,000,000 
in an attempt to demonstrate the 
possibility ot materially prolonging 
the lite of the ordinary American. 
They will expend upwards of $30vu,v09 
a year. John A. Kingsbury, secrciary 
of the tund, has well matured plans. 
Health and social welfare worxers 
will combine in making the study, 
which will begin in southwestern New 
York State, Cattaraugus county, Ran- 
dolph county seat, a county of 72,uU0 
population and largely rural. Studies 
are also being made in Syracuse, a 
city of 175,000, and a congested sec- 
tion of New York City will be 
studied. 


H. N. Mertz was one of Ohio's 
most progressive superintendents 
when he reigned supreme at Steu- 
benville. He was the super- 
intendent in Ohio who was an ardent 
disciple of Colonel Francis W. Parker 
and had an annual summer school 
with men like Alexis E. Frye and I. 
Freeman Hall, ardent champions of 
Colonel Parker’s methods and spirit. 
Upon retiring from the supcrintend- 
ency he established “Riverview Green- 
houses and Fruit Farm” at Beliaire, 
Ohio, and enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the best wholesale 
growers of rare flowering plants aad 
choice fruits in the Ofiio Valley. 

For every student at Yale the stu- 
dent pays $267 of the cost of his edu- 
cation and the college pays $835. 

The American Bankers’ Association 
says that average savings deposits per 
capita in various regions of the coun- 
try are: New England, $405; South- 
ern States, $45; West Central States, 
$94; Middle Atlantic States, $270; 
East Central States, $147, and Pacific 
States, $199. Is the New England 
reputation for thrift deserved? . 


New York enrolls the most students 
in vocational schools, Pennsylvania is 
second and Massachusetts is third. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Arthur H. Chamberlin, Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, secretary of 
the State Association and editor of 
Sierra News, is making a remarkable 
campaign as chairman of the N. E. A. 
committee on thrift. He has aroused 
an intense and permanent interest in 
many phases of the subject. 

Professor A. J. Inglis of Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has stated that the average 
level of intellectual capacity in the 
high schools of the country is below 
what it was twenty-five years ago, 
and the average product is at a corre- 
sponding lower level. 


Zenos E. Scott, Springfield’s new 
superintendent, has been on several 
New England State Association pro- 
grams and various city teachers’ pro- 
grams. 


Chancellor Hadley of Washington 
University, St. Louis, announces plans 
are being worked out to enable de- 
serving students, unable to pay, to 
obtain a university education free. 


Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., has completed its campaign for 
half-a-million dollars for its new 
gymnasium. 


David J. Malcolm, of the State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, with his family drove from 
his superintendency in Western 
Massachusetts to Aberdeen in his 
machine, 1,550 miles, in eight days. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois, has passed the 
1,000 enrollment mark, with 1,025 
present. There are fifty-five mem- 
bers of the faculty and an endowment 
of more than a million dollars. 


Dr. Thomas O. Baker, who _ has. 
been district superintendent, Rich- 
mond borough, New York City, has 
been transferred to a Brooklyn dis- 
trict greatly to the regret of the 
borough he leaves. 
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AGENCIES. * 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New forx, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 

Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
yracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 

; Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Borkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


fdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
mene pentic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Mrs. Hattie Moore Mitchell of 
Pittsburg, Kansas, has one of the best 
lectures on the platform on “I Won- 
der If I am Educated.” It is equally 
valuable for a state association, an 
institute, a woman’s club or in a 
popular lecture course. 

William B. Snow, assistant super- 
intendent of Boston, has made an 
elaborate and careful study of the 
physical defects reported in the past 
five years, and finds the improvement 
in the health of the students has been 
steady until in the report for last year 
fifty per cent. are free from any 
physical ailments. A comparison of 
specific defects found during the last 
five years shows that while the school 
population is steadily increasing, the 
number of physical defects is in most 
cases decreasing. The number of 
children with defective vision has de- 
creased from a third of those ex- 
amined to a tenth. 

W. H. Shepard, 1115 Thomas ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, state director of the 
N. E. A., has made an heroic drive for 
membership in the N. E. A., using 
Education Week as the occasion for 
extensive circularizing all superin- 
‘tendents. 

The annual basketball tournament 
of Nebraska High Schools will be 
held in Lincoln March 6, 7 and 8. 
This event annually brings to the 
‘capital city two thousand boys from 
one hundred forty high schools of the 
state. Games are played simultane- 
ously on university, high school and 
Y. M. C. A. floors, in the city audi- 
‘ttorium and at the state fair, fore- 
noons, afternoons and evenings, down 
to the finals of Saturday night. 


Boston needs $7,115,567 to meet the 
‘school building plan adopted, but has 


only $3,500,000 available under the 
law. 

Principal - Stearns of Phillips 
Andover Academy and Principal 


Perry of Phillips Exeter Academy 
have each recently resented the inci- 
dental magazine attacks upon private 
academies as at least non-democratic. 
We cannot think the criticisms should 


‘be taken seriously. 


On account of numerous complaints 
that portable schools were too cold in 
winter and too hot in summer, a new 
plan of floor and ceiling insulation is 
discovered. Gypsum dust, water, and 
certain chemicals are combined to 
form a lava-like substance said to 
have better insulating properties than 
asbestos. 


J. W. Bodish, Des Moines, has been 
elected member of the finance com- 
mittee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion to succeed Thomas Lambert, de- 
ceased. He has been auditor and ac- 
countant of the board since 1909. 


Seattle teachers have a reputation 
nationally for their high professionai 
standards. During the past year a 
large number of teachers pursued ex- 
tension courses at the University of 
Washington, and over 200 principals 
and teachers attended summer sessions 
at leading normal schools and _ uni- 
versities. Saturday morning classes 
have been formed this year by super- 
visors to give assistance in teaching 
special subjects. A large number of 
teachers are voluntarily attending 
these meetings. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superinten- 
dent of Washington, D. C., stresses 
health work in all grades of all 
schools and has given the schools of 
the city in this respect an interna- 
tional reputation. 


Two things have been the underly- 
ing causes of the great improvement 
in the Maryland school system during 
the last three years, They are an in- 
creased amount of money available 
for school purposes, with an especi- 
ally efficient method for its distribu- 
tion, and a system of direction and 
supervision of the county schools 
second to none in the country. 


Albert S. Cook, state superinten- 
dent of Maryland, has given his state 
high rank in every regard. He safely 
says he will stake his life, liberty and 
hopes of happiness upon the state- 
ment that there has never been a time 
when the “three R’s” were so inten- 
sively, so intelligently, and so thor- 
oughly taught as now. 
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A “King Tut” among modern books 
has been obtained by Knox College 
through the acquisition from France 


of the original impression of 
Diderot’s 18-year-old encyclopedia. 
The twenty-five massive volumes, 


which are the gift of Frank M. Lay, 
Kewanee, Ill, were packed away gen- 
erations ago, possibly to avoid de- 
struction, and except for a slight dis- 
coloration of the heavy leather bind- 
ings are virtually in the same condi- 
tion as when they occupied the shelves 
of some noble or scholar of the time 
of Louis XV. The work was started 
in 1751. Diderot determined to make 
the book an embodiment of his own 
then radical ideas, as. well as a survey 
of general knowledge, and won the 
opposition of the government. The 
work was stopped in 1757 and re- 
sumed when Mme. de Pompadour 
asked the king that she might have it 
to find out how her rouge and silk 
stockings were made. 

The way alien stock is supplanting 
native stock on Cape Cod, Mass., 
is impressively shown in the fact that 
of 258 pupils enrolled in the East Fal- 
mouth school 246 are of foreign 
parentage. 


_ A. C. Monahan, a prominent factor 
in the National Bureau of Education 
until the World War, when he was 
one of the high men in the war de- 
partment service in Washington with 
President Arthur G. Crane of the 
State University of Wyoming and 
others, is now the educational expert 
of the Kewaunee Furniture Company 
of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, with office 
in Washington. No one would be 
better fitted for such expert service 
than is he. 

_Dr. Lawson Lowry has been chosen 
director of the Child Guidance Clinic 
of the State University of Minnesota. 


Secaucus, New Jersey, has had 
greater publicity recently than any 
other city of its size, all because the 

rd of education suspended a 
teacher for two months because she 
acted like a flapper. At least this is 
the widely broadcasted report. 


Professor Bird T. Baldwin, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is to spend a year 
to demonstrate the value of promoting 
children in five schools, Cleveland, on 
the basis of psychology. 


Miss Fidoila A. Van _ Antwerp, 
Joliet, Illinois, township high school, 
says the attendance upon the night 
school has increased from 300 to 
2,200, or one-tenth of the entire adult 
population. 


Professor Hutton Webster of the 
State University of Nebraska has 
prepared a World History with 700 
pages and 100 maps. It is certainly 
a work to challenge the attention of 
all masters in history writing. It is 
one of the D. C. Heath Company 
books. 


Dr. Augustus F. Nichtingale, one- 
time superintendent of Cook County, 
Illinois, was principal of Lake View 
High School, Chicago, 1876 to 1893, 
and his students of those years re- 
cently honored him with a banquet in 
Evanston. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JANUARY, 1924. 


2-4: Florida Education Association, 
West Palm Beach. Miss Rowena 
Longmire, professor English, State 
College for Women, president. 


16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard Ww 
Wahlstrom, secretary. 


FEBRUARY 


24-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago 


MARCH 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 


13-14-15: South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 
L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 


lumbia. 
15: Alabama Educational Associa- 
ciation at Birmingham. G. 
Dowling, secretary. 

MAY. 
1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. Alfriend, 


Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 
JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


29- July 5: National a 
Association, Washington, D. 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Candidates needed for January positions for 
Junior High School Principal $2,500 
High School Librarian $1,500 
High Schoo] Drawing $1,600-1,700 
Americanization work $1,500-1,800; maximum $2,500 
Science $1,800 
Emergency calls for high school assistants, departmental and grades 


FREE REGISTRATION NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
siring Promotion. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Shwe 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 
39TH YEAR 


WANTED TEACHERS 


those de- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. ee 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, ad 


booklet, “Teaching. 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 


chools and Famili 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, my 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. ‘ 


recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know bmn a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg. 
1 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 surerior agency for 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


366 oo, AVENUE superior people. We 
Be en “ 

34th and 35th FSS tater only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 


Also Union = 
Cleveland, 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


free to school officiala 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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For full information, consult, any 
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Educational Department 
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